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Geeald Maelowe's Wife. 

CHAPTER I. 

PROLOGUE — MIS8 HAMPSON LOQUITUR. 



iham, Sept. With, 186-. — When one 
loses suddenly tlie daily occupation and in- 
terests of one's existence, it is hard to 
employ one's time, one's thoughts ; and yet, 
after a life of industry idleness is felt to be 
intolerable, even at sixty years of age. And 
at sixty, too, it is more difficult to find 
amusements or pursuits to fill the vacant 
hours and to satisfy the mind ; and Hexham 
is, surely, of all places, that which offers 
least to engross or to excite. If I were 
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younger, 1 might leave Hexham for a time : 
if I were forty, I might find work in teach- 
ing : if I were twenty, I might write a 
novel: if I were thirty, I might travel. 
But at sixty one has not energy for en- 
countering new pupils in new scenes; at 
sixty, one fears to encounter alone the diffi- 
culties and the fatigues of a journey; at 
sixty, the imagination has not the freshness 
that could supply materials for a work of 
fiction, even could one hope to acquire at 
that age the tone and manner of successful 
authorship. 

But a bright thought has struck me to- 
day while turning over — not reading, for 
who ever reads such things ? — the old diaries 
which I have kept now for many years. I 
will furnish a prologue to the history they 
unfold. Others may some day find pleasure 
in reading these records, and it will be well 
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to make them as clear as lies within my 
power. 



I have known Hexham for many years, 
and I think it is the most perfect type of 
the ideal English country village that it has 
ever been my good fortune to behold. It 
lies deep in the centre of England, in the 
very heart of one of the Midland Counties, 
and into its rustic precincts none of the 
new customs, the new habits of thought, 
the new-fangled improvements, have pene- 
trated, although it is but fifteen miles dis- 
tant from the great manufacturing town of 
B . 

It is quite a hamlet; its few cottages, 
picturesque as a drawing of Gainsborough, 
are built of great brown rafters and white 
plaster ; they have high gabled roofs, yellow, 
red-brown, and mossy with age and weather- 
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stains ; and each one lies embosomed in its 
little orchard, or in its garden rich with the 
straggling luxuriance of sweet old-fashioned 
flowers — climbing monthly roses, southern 
wood, sweetwilliam, rosemary, honeysuckle, 
marjory, and a thousand other fragrant 
blossoms and shrubs which one never sees 
nowadays in the trim and gay parterres 
tended by the gardeners of the rich. Bees 
hum about the beds; swallows build and 
twitter under the thatched eaves ; hens 
with their broods stray out unheeded and 
unhurt into the high road ; and village 
children, fair-headed sunburnt Saxons, rosy 
as English air can make them, toddle out 
to look and curtsey, their blue eyes shaded 
by their hands, as the Grange carriage 
whirls by with Lady Marlowe enthroned 
in lonely dignity, or as Miss Dombrain 
walks past on her way to the dame school. 
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Certificated master or mistress there was 
none in Hexham. In the days of which I 
write ignorance was rampant ; its offspring, 
vice, was not unknown, but the hamlet and 
its cottages were not over-populated, and 
Lady Marlowe gave advice, and Miss Dom- 
brain, in cases of illness or trial, supplied 
all the needs which twelve shillings a week 
could not defray. 

There are but three houses of the better 
class in or near Hexham. Next the small, 
square old English church, which from its 
vantage ground of grassy knoll commands 
the hamlet, stands the Rectory, a narrow, 
long, low, red house, overgrown with ivy, 
the dwelling of the Honourable and Reverend 
Reginald Marlowe. Just outside the village 
lies the little park surrounding the Grange, 
an old Elizabethan manor house, sole re- 
maining seat of the Barons Marlowe. 
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Half a mile of hedgebound elm-shaded high 
road leads you to AUingham, the stately 
Italian mansion built by Mr. Dombrain, the 

senior partner in the great B house of 

Dombrain and Flaxman, and now the 
property of his only child and heiress, the 
Hester Dombrain whose governess and com- 
panion 1 have been ever since she began to 
learn her letters, at three years old. At 
AUingham there had never been more than 
one child : Mrs. Dombrain, the daughter of 
her husband's partner, had died at Hester's 
birth, and Mr. Dombrain did not even 
entertain the idea of marrying again during 
the three years of his widowerhood for 
which he outlived her. At the Grange, too, 
there was only one child, the youngest of 
a numerous family, who had been cut oflf at 
an early age. This was a son, and it was 
well that it was a son which had survived, 
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for the Eector's wife had but girls, although 
she had six children, and there was, there- 
fore, but one life upon which the hopes of 
the Marlowes depended. 

The Honourable Grerald Marlowe's course 
through life had been attended with even 
more than the customary fuss and ceremony 
that waits upon the career of an only child, 
the heir to a noble and ancient name : and 
his career had been more worthy of praise, 
bis life and character were more pure, more 
manly, more simple, than is often the case 
with youths so fortunate — or so unfortunate 
— as to be the object of hopes so sanguine. 
He had grown up, through a very delicate 
and fragile childhood, into a graceful youth. 
Great had been the rejoicings when he' came 
of age; greater still the jubilation when he 
took a first class at Oxford ; and propor- 
tionately great was the tribulation that fell 
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Upon the Grange and the Eectory alike, 
when he declared himself to be in love with 
his cousin, Florence Marlowe, and when she 
aflBrmed herself to be in love with him, for 
their marriage would have culminated in 
the ruin of the Marlowes. It would have 
been strange indeed if she had not been 
attracted by him ; stranger still, I thought, 
if he had not been fascinated by her: 
strangest of all, that the parents of both 
should have been blind to a danger which 
every one else had seen imminent. The 
cousins were much alike; both had the 
slight graceful figures, the sea blue eyes, 
the straight features, traditional among the 
Marlowes. But his hair was light chest- 
nut and very curly; his complexion was 
pale, though healthy ; while Florence's fair 
cheeks were tinged with the hue of a blush 
rose, and her hair was of a pale gold. 
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The Eector and his wife had ambitious 
views for their beautiful daughter, the 
eldest, and the only one likely to marry 
well, for the Marlowes were all as poor as 
Job, and Florence's sisters were sickly, plain, 
puny creatures. Lord and Lady Marlowe 
expected their heir to make an alliance 
which should build up the decayed fortunes 
of the family ; and the mother had already 
fixed upon a lady who suited their views in 
every respect. Mrs. Marlowe had been as 
politic as her sister-in-law at the Grange : 
she had obtained a promise from her hus- 
band's married and childless sister. Lady 
Oldcastle, to bring Florence out in London 
the season after she should have attained 
her seventeenth birthday. 

The matrons were the ruling spirits at 
the Eectory and at the Grange. When the 
young people declared their attachment, 
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Lady Marlowe took her son to task ; Mrs. 
Marlowe represented to Florence the mad- 
ness of the step they proposed. Each de- 
picted the horrors of a life of poverty, spent 
in the heart of the country, with no luxuries, 
no pleasures, no society. Florence was 
tearful but unshaken ; Grerald was deaf to 
the voice of wisdom. " His father allowed 
him 500/. a year; on that he and Florence 
could live in bliss. They wanted no luxuries ; 
their pleasure would be in the company of 
each other — they would notwish for society." 

" Tour father will not give you a penny !" 
cried Lady Marlowe, provoked past endu- 
rance at the folly of Gerald's youthful 
romance. She had struck a wrong chord. 
Her son was not used to be threatened, and 
he could not brook it. 

"Then I can work for her. We can 
wait,'' he said, magnificently. 
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Lady Marlowe, indignant beyond measure, 
rose abruptly, and left him to go to her 
husband. 

*'l can do nothing with Gerald," she 
said. "Do you speak to him, Mortimer." 

" If you cannot succeed, my dear, do you 
think it likely that / could ?" asked Lord 
Marlowe. 

" Hardly," she granted ; at her wits' end, 
yet pleased at the acknowledgment. 

" Let Jane try again what can be done 
with Florence," suggested the peer. Lord 
Marlowe had the prosperity and the dignity 
of the Marlowes as much at heart as had 
his wife : but he shrank with true male 
horror from family jars. 

Lady Marlowe caught at the idea with 
delight: there was present in her mind a 
lurking dread of the possible results of a 
discussion between Lord Marlowe and his 
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son. The old man idolized Gerald, and 
loved peace. Mrs. Marlowe was an adroit 
diplomatist, and was not troubled with any 
superabundance of heart or conscience. 
Lady Marlowe went off to the Eectory at 
once. 

Two days after Florence received a 
pressing invitation from Lady Oldcastle to 
pay her long promised visit at once. The 
first Drawing-room had been announced as 
to take place a week earlier than had been 
anticipated, and there would be but barely 
time for Florence to be provided with fitting 
trappings for the ceremonial. 

Gerald protested, at first eagerly, then 
indignantly. " What did Florence want to 
be presented for? He had much rather 
she should not run the gauntlet of a London 
season." 

" I wish my daughter to gain a little 
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knowledge of the world, and to have, at 
least once in her life, the opportunity of 
mixing with those of her own sphere," said 
the Eector's wife, in a tone from which 
there was no appeal. 

" Come up, Gerald, and go to all the 
places we go to," urged Florence, privately 
and beseechingly. 

" I have no desire to mix uninvited in 
Lady Oldcastle's circle," said Gerald, bit- 
terly, " and your mother's taunt has moved 
me, Florence. I will not take advantage of 
your inexperience. There shall be no formal 
engagement between us till you return " 

" The same Florence !" she interrupted, 
eagerly. " Be as true to me as I shall be 
to you, Gerald."' 

He was not afraid, although he might 
have been, inasmuch as she protested. She 
went the next morning, shedding many 
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tears, and they exchanged vows of eternal 
fidelity as the engine was starting. 

The parents had stipulated but for one 
thing — that there should be no corre- 
spondence during the separation ; and Gerald 
went to America for the four months that 
were to elapse before his cousin's return was 
expected. He started in first rate spirits. 
" They did not need the medium of corre- 
spondence to keep each constantly before 
the other's eyes," he said ; " and they 
would show their parents how firm they 
were, while they would display at the same 
time fitting deference to their reasonable 
wishes." 

If you have never lived in a country 
town, or, still more, a country village, reader, 
you will wonder that I can tell you the very 
words Lady Marlowe said to Gerald, and he 
to Florence, and Lord Marlowe to his wife. 
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But if you have been thus unfortunate, you 
will not marvel. And, besides, I have always 
been one of those persons, safe and receptive 
outsiders, who are honoured with all the 
confidences, both of young and old, high 
and low. 

Instead of going to town as usual for the 
season, Hester Dombrain and I went to 
Devonshire and Cornwall that spring, and to 
Scotland in the summer. My eyes are too 
old to write many letters, and she was never 
fluent ejther with her tongue or pen. 
Neither was she given easily to make in- 
timates, and there was no one in our small 
country circle who suited her particularly 
well. So we had no means of hearing 
Hexham news during our absence. When 
we returned, in September, Mrs. Marlowe 
was the first person who called on us. 

" She has not come to see me, but you," 
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said Hester, who was busy unpacking various 
sketches and treasures, the accumulations of 
our journeyings. " Go down, and I will 
follow you presently, when I have arranged 
these things." 

I was always pleased to receive M rs. Mar- 
lowe's visits. She was a capital companion, 
and, though a clever woman, much given to 
gossip ; and I love a gossip occasionally, so 
I posted downstairs to hear the news. 

" So glad to see you, my dear Miss 
Hampson,'' she said, " not a creature have 
T had to talk to for months ! You know 
Lady Marlowe is nothing of a companion ! 
And, besides, I can hardly talk much to 
her now, although she is, of course, 
pleased at Florence's good fortune. I tell 
Flo she must help me with her younger 
sisters, now she has been so fortunate her- 
self. Five of them !" 
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" What, has Lord Marlowe given his 
consent?" I asked, puzzled, and wondering 
at her excitement and gratification. 

" Lord Marlowe ? Nonsense ! We disap- 
prove entirely of the marriage of first cousins, 
and Florence is a good girl and has listened 
to reason. Tou have heard of Mr. Wynn ?" 

"What, the iron man who is spending 
the great fortune his father left him in fast 
living ?" 

" Oh ! he will ' range himself,' " she said, 
frowning. " Yes, I mean John Wynn, the 
prince of partis. Odd that Florence and he 
should have met first in town, seeing they 
are both Midlandshire people." 

Midlandshire people, indeed. His father 
had furnished the machines Hester's father 
and grandfather had made their fortunes 
with. 

" It is iron and cotton which are the 
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aristocrats nowadays," said Mrs. Marlowe, 
in gracious and timely remembrance of 
Hester^s mercantile origin. " I wish my girls 
had had a spinner for their parent. It is 
hard enough for me to provide for the 
daily expenses of living ; and as for educa- 
tion !" 

" But Gerald ? Gerald, Mrs. Marlowe ?'' I 
cried. 

We had not seen much of Mr. Marlowe 
for years, but I had always been fond of 
him since he had been used to come a tiny, 
gentle, fragile child of two or three, to 
play with my big healthy Hester, a sturdy 
maiden of four or five. And he had 
always been so good and so courteous to 
me whenever we had met since. He had 
always taken to me from the first, more 
than to Hester; he had looked upon her 
as a grave senior, disqualified for a play- 
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mate, and yet not adapted, as I was, to 
receive confidences touching his games, his 
companions, his joys and griefs. With her 
he was always so distant now that I should 
have thought his reserve sprang from pride, 
had my birth been better than hers, which 
it was not. 

" Gerald !" said Mrs, Marlowe, colouring 
crimson, and making an uneasy pause, 
" oh ! he says Florence has jilted him ; but 
he will thank her hereafter. They have 
not met ; Mr. Wynn came down with her, 
and Gerald declines to see him or to go to 
the wedding. Very undignified, /think." 

" No man with the feelings of a man 
could stand by to see the woman he loved 
given to another," I said, vehemently. 
"Ohl Mrs. Marlowe, those who separate 
youthful hearts run a fearful risk, and may 
have a heavy reckoning !" 

2—2 
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"I assure you we have done nothing. 
Florence acts of her own free will. I do 
not deny that we are all delighted. Mr. 
Wynn has bought Combermere, so she will 
be within a drive of us." 

I was silent a minute. " But does 
Florence love Mr. Wynn ?*' I asked at last, 
puzzled, unwilling to think too ill without 
a cause of the beautiful fascinating Miss 
Marlowe, and yet very angry for Gerald's 
sake. Was Florence throwing over the 
man she loved? Or had she never really 
cared for her cousin ? 

" Florence knows something of the world 
now, Miss Hampson, and she does her duty. 
We have no doubt Mr. Wynn will make 
her an excellent husband, and Florence 
would make a wretched poor man's wife." 

" Not if she loved him," I interrupted. 

Mrs. Marlowe shrugged her shoulders 
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contempt uoosljy but her rejoinder was 
broken off by the entrance of Hester ; they 
greeted each other with civility, but with 
coldness. Hester had always got on much 
better with Lady Marlowe, stiff and silent 
as she was, than with the Bector s wife 
and daughter, although both Florence and 
her mother were considered most fascinating 
persons. 

" You have not heard the news ?'* I 
cried, full of it. " Florence is going to be 
married." 

" Indeed ! When ?" asked Hester. 

" Not to Mr. Gerald Marlowe," 1 said ; 
" to Mr. Wynn, whom she met in London.^ 

" I thought she was engaged to Mr. 
Marlowe ?" said Hester, coldly. 

"Oh! that was a boy and girl affair; 
happily ended now, as such things are best 
ended." 
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" Does Mr. Marlowe view it in that 
light ?" asked Hester, incredulously. 

'* Oh ! no ! He is au d^sespoir at present ; 
but it will not be long before he will see it 
in the way in which we all do," said Mrs. 
Marlowe, confidently. 

Hester did not answer her, but turned 
away abruptly. Her manner, unless she 
liked a person very much — and there were 
few among her limited circle whom she did 
thus like — was considered very reserved ; 
most chilling and forbidding, indeed, I had 
often heard it called. She was far too 
sincere to feign anything ; her few words 
were always spoken straight to the point. 
Self-contained, quiet, and reticent as she 
u as, with those loved and trusted she could 
be the pleasantest of companions ; and it 
seems to me — who am certainly not secre 
tive- that all noble and strong natures 
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have a certain reserve about them, Mrs. 
Marlowe only stayed a few minutes longer ; 
I went with her to the door. 

" I think Hester looks very ill," she said 
to me. " Or perhaps it is that she looks 
older ; she has got to look perceptibly older 
the last year or two." 

" She is only just five-and-twenty !" I in- 
terrupted, indignantly. 

"But she looks more," said Mrs. Mar- 
lowe. "I wish we could hear she was 
going to follow Florence s example. Miss 
Hampson !" 

" Oh, dear ! I hope she wont marry a 
Mr. Wynn ! Better not marry at all,'* I 
thought 
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GERALD Marlowe's diary. 



Sept, 22rd, — This time last month I was 
a light-hearted boy, full of faith, hope, 
charity; bound up in my home and my 
affianced wife. Now, all have failed me ; 
and I have no hope, no faith, and very little 
charity, I fear. If the rest of her sex are 
like Florence — and those who know them 
best would maintain they are ; — if all fathers 
and mothers would barter their children's 
happiness for gold, as my parents and hers 
are doing — where can love and truth be 
found ? They have all worked against me 
underhandedly too : Florence did not even 
let me hear from herself that she was en- 
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gaged. My mother told me. I am thank- 
ful 1 did not let her see how the intelligence 
affected me. This is the wedding-day: a 
whole month has passed since the blow fell, 
and I think I have kept my fury and my 
despair pretty well to myself. One thing I 
have been prudent in, I have avoided the 
village and stayed within my own gates till 
yesterday evening. I suppose expectant 
bridegrooms visit their brides elect ; and I 
could not trust myself to run the chance of 
meeting Wynn. But last night I felt sure 
he would not be at the Eectory : I know a 
little of the senseless etiquette of such cere- 
monies as fashionable weddings. 

I was ass enough to go down to the Rec- 
tory, accordingly, yesterday evening, and to 
tell my aunt that I was determined to see 
Florence. She refused point-blank. "It 
was outrageous," she said, " that a rejected 
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lover should intrude upon a bride on the 
eve of her marriage day." She was afraid, I 
know, that Florence might, after all, throw 
Wynn over. But even she did not know 
how well her daughter had learnt her lesson 
of worldliness. I was inexorable : I actu- 
ally said — as a threat which I was aware 
would work its purpose — ^that I would speak 
to Florence on her way to the altar if she 
were not allowed to see me then. More 
than anything on earth does Mrs. Marlowe's 
British respectability dread the horrors of 
a scene. So she consented to send my 
cousin to me : and I waited for her coming 
in the little old angular morning room, in 
whose cosy shabby precincts she and I had 
so often talked together, read together, sung 
together. I guessed fulL well why I had 
been shown into this room, in which every- 
thing spoke to me of Florence as she had 
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been, and might speak to her as eloquently 
of the past. Every article was as it used to 
be, because the room was so hopelessly and 
irretrievably shabby that it had necessarily 
escaped the turn out which every other 
corner of the house had of course undergone. 

r 

Preparations for the coming festivities occu- 
pied every other nook. 

After a delay which seemed interminable, 
insupportable, though, I daresay, counting 
by the clock, it might have been only of a 
few minutes' duration, Florence entered — 
the same, yet how changed. She had gone 
away the unsophisticated simple country 
girl, lovely with the unadorned, slim, fair 
young beauty of some sequestered damsel of 
romance : the Florence I now beheld seemed 
taller, her form had certainly developed into 
more rounded grace, although its propor- 
tions were marred by the senseless eccen- 
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tricities of the extreme of fashion. Her 
light golden hair, which had been wound 
round her head in smooth plaits and folds, 
was wide dispread in an abundant edifice of 
feathery curls and waves, which altered the 
very character and expression of her coun- 
tenance. She tried to be unembarrassed, to 
meet me with the appearance of open 
friendliness, but her eyes refused to encoun- 
ter mine, her face grew first red, then pale ; 
she trembled even visibly. She put out her 
hand, then drew it back : she tried to smile, 
but her lips refused to do more than quiver. 
Oh! how changed from the bright, gay, 
candid, simple Florence of old, who moved, 
laughed, and spoke without constraint and 
without disguise. At last she forced herself 
to speak, for I could not utter a word. 

" You have not been to see me," she said, 
" and I have been at home a month " 
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" What should I come to see Mr. Wynn's 
bride for?" I interrupted, angrily. "I 
have not been before because I knew he was 
here, and I am afraid to meet him." 

" Afraid !" she murmured, affecting sur- 
prise. 

" Afraid — not for my sake (I do not 
think you imagine me a coward), but for 
his, and I suppose I must say for yours." 

She burst out, seeking to justify herself, 
with inconsequent and aimless reproaches — 

"Why did you ever let me go alone? 
And why — why, Gerald — did you ever pro- 
pose that we were not to correspond ?" 

"I had no idea your fidelity required 
guarding," I said, bitterly. " I should have 
remembered you, Florence, if years and 
oceans had divided us, and we had ex- 
changed neither letter nor word." 

" You are not a helpless girl, assailed on 
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all sides," she cried, with scarlet cheeks, 
still justifying herself at my expense. " I 
have not forgotten you. I did not forget 
you. But I have been assiduously tutored, 
and I have learnt much. I see my mother 
old before her time — care-worn, task-worn ; 
nobly born, and married to a man of family, 
yet working like a servant, unable to give 
her children even proper medical advice or 
proper education. I see my Aunt Oldcastle, 
ten years older, still handsome, still young, 
with the spirits of a girl/' 

'*I should never have loved you less, 
Florence, if you had been wasted to a 
shadow. But my wife should never have 
done what my uncle's wife has had to do.'* 

" I daresay papa started with intentions 
as chivalrous as any one's ; but you see he 
is the weaker, and some one must bear the 
burden and heat of the day." 
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" I flatter myself I could bear my wife's 
burden and my own/' I said, angry enough. 

" I do not doubt your will, Gerald," she 
said, softly ; " but I have heard much from 
my aunt I never knew before. It is all 
your father can do to keep his head above 
water : we have always been an extravagant 
and romantic race, more* generous than just. 
It is time that some one should have a little 
prudence: that some one should begin to 
sacrifice something, if the Marlowes are to 
remain any longer a name in Midland- 
shire.*' 

" Sacrifice ?" I said, struck, but indig- 
nant at her sophistry. " If you had said 
we could not marry; that we must wait 
until I could build up the family, and sup- 
port a wife, I could see it. But the mis- 
tress of Combermere will have no need to 
make sacrifices ; you will have all that you 
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value more than me, and Wynn into the 
bargain. But how the Marlowes will be 
benefited '' 

Disregarding my question, she inter- 
rupted me with a new passion speaking in 
her face and voice. 

"I care nothing for Mr. Wynn," she 
cried. " You, Gerald, cruel as you are, you 
are the only man I have ever seen whom I 
could love; you only never jar, you only 
please my fancy and my taste; you only 
could satisfy my heart. It is for your good 
as well as for mine that I have determined 
to marry another man." 

" If you consult my happiness or my 
interest, Florence, you will never marry 
another man !" I cried, melted, despite my- 
self, by her avowal, by her voice, her eyes, 
her outstretched hands. 

" Throw this fellow over, and wait for 
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me ! I will emigrate at once, and make a 
home for you where the laws of a pampered 
society do not blast the honesty and the 
happiness of young lives." 

She sighed sadly. '* You emigrate, you 
work ? At what ! Men who ' make for- 
tunes are not constituted as you are : you 
would die of disgust and privations in six 
months." 

" I am sorry you think so meanly of me," 
I said, wounded and indignant beyond 
measure. " I may surely succeed where so 
many others do. If you are not afraid to 
wait, I am not afraid to work." 

" I am afraid," she said, sadly, but firmly. 
" And now that I have seen a difierent life 
I could not be contented with the back- 
woods, even with you. And what should I 
do while you are away, Gerald ? Teach the 
children, and bear patiently mamma's per- 
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petual groans upon the folly and wickedness 
of the selfishness which has ruined the hopes 
of the family ?" 

" Make no excuses : it is enough that 
you tell me that I am not sufiicient for you/' 
I said. "Do not shelter your heartless 
worldliness under the pious cloak of filial 
obedience. Tour mother has no right to 
bid you violate your conscience, and pro- 
fane the holy ordinance of marriage." 

"You are cruel," she cried. "I am not 
strong enough to struggle and to be beset 
like this. And now, too ! Why did you 
not speak before ? I cannot encounter the 
scorn, the scandal, which the rupture of my 
engagement would cause now. It is selfish, 
just like a man, to ask me to break it off at 
the eleventh hour, after leaving me alone 
and helpless so long, when you might have 
aided and held me up.** 



^ 
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She was firm in her weakness, obdurate 
in her selfishness; her voice was petulant, 
but unwavering. I saw the woman I 
loved in a new light : where I had imagined 
the goddess, I beheld the mortal too plainly. 
The awakening was bitter, but it did not 
lessen my pain. 

"I rated you too highly to think you 
needed support. You undervalue your 
powers, Florence; it would have been a 
pity to influence the decision of so judicious 
a mind as you have proved yours to be. I 
came here to ascertain whether you had 
been biassed or coerced. But I see that 
you are a free agent. I will take my fare- 
well." 

I turned to go, but she darted forward, 
and caught my arm. I tried to disengage 
myself, but she wreathed her arms round 
me to detain me, holding me with a force I 

3—2 
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could not repel. Pleasant for Wynn if he 
conld know that his bride clung thus to 
another man on the eve of his wedding-day ! 
I attempted to behave like a gentleman, a 
man of honour. I made no effort to return 
her caress, although every nerve thrilled at 
the contact of her soft clasp — although her 
heart beat fast against mine. 

" Say good-by, kindly : kindly, Gerald !*' 
she cried, her voice sinking to the very 
depth of low, vehement entreaty. "You 
shall not go unless you do !" 

" I cannot ! I do not feel kindly to Mr. 
Wynn's bride — to the woman who has 
basely jilted me. Kindness is cool, for- 
giving; I am neither calm nor placable. 
Let me go: yon have made your choice, 
and must accept its little disadvantages 
with its great and solid good." 

She had never heard me speak in such 
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words or in such a tone in her life before. 
I daresay both sounded brutal enough. But 
women cannot expect to be loved pas- 
sionately and resigned amiably; although 
it seems to be the feminine idea that a man 
is to receive without complaint or rancour 
treatment the most base, heartless, and dis- 
honourable. She has some conscience, I 
suppose, for she dropped her hold, and let 

me go. 

« « # # « 

Now the bells are ringing gaily for 
Florence Marlowe's wedding (she is Florence 
Marlowe no longer, though). The sun is 
shining brightly; the village is decorated 
with triumphal arches. Every soul in 
Hexham is either within the church or 
without it. Even my father and mother 
are gone: my mother respects appearances 
almost as much as Mrs. Marlowe does. She 
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tried to induce me, a» well as my father, to 
accompany her. I answered curtly that she 
had better beware, lest I took her at her 
word. I have never been discourteous to 
any woman till these last days : it is women 
themselves who have made me regard them 
as less than the angels, in whose ranks I 
was accustomed, after the fashion of green 
male youth, to place them, one and all. 
I see they treat one all the better for a 
little roughness. I don't think any woman 
will easily find me " chivalrous" again. I 
used to be called " Sir Galahad" at dear old 
Balliol. But those days are over; and I 
sit here alone, cursing the rottenness of the 
society and the system which puts girls up 
to auction, and poisons the life of men and 
women in the fresh spring of their youth. 

Oct. 1th. — I have not opened this book 
for a fortnight, the second time for several 
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years that I have failed to write my journal 
daily. I have made a holocaust of the last 
three years' pile : what boots it me now to 
have the record of the "times when 1 
remember to have been joyful and free from 
blame ?" Not that I have done, or mean to 
do, anything worse than calling down male- 
dictions on the day on which I was born ; 
and that patient, saintly Job did, so that 
I don't know if it counts as a sin, after all. 
I am not one of those who disgrace their 
own name and mankind because a woman is 
false, I value myself too highly. Shall I 
consume these last records of my folly? 
No, I will keep them as a warning against 
faith and hopefulness. "Nessun maggior 
dolor che di ricordarsi dal tempo felice 
nella miseria," says Dante, in the poem 
which I read for the last and fiftieth time 
last summer in the Rectory garden with 
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Florence. Her name again ! and I have 
burnt my diaries as a means towards for- 
getting. Why do I go on writing? I 
know not, save that I have no friend — I 
have never had that friend — ^to whom I 
could tell the secrets of my soul. Intimate 
acquaintances I have had, and have, in 
scores — men who call me Gerald and borrow 
my money, when I have any to lend. But 
friend I have none. I think it may be 
because all my heart has been bound up, 
since I outgrew my boyish days, in Florence. 
I have never found the want of a friend till 
now. Not that I should make confidences, 
if I had one, Q-od forbid ! But it would be 
pleasant to have a human being to speak to 
who had not betrayed you, and with whom 
you could converse of indiflferent matters, 
and feel that it was not likely that they 
would touch on chords which vibrate with 
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fierce pain to your very heartstrings. To- 
day, for instance, I heard my mother tell 
Lady Guy Mortimer that the Wynns are at 
Borne, the gayest of the gay. I detected 
her motive, and thus armed, the shaft fell 
harmless. 

Oct. 16M. — I heard to-day that the 
Wynns are to remain abroad till the season 
begins. I am thankful, for I have honour 
and conscience enough not to wish to meet 
Florence the wife of another man. I could 
not vouch always for my good behaviour: 
coldness and courtesy combined would be 
beyond my powers, I am conscious. Before 
next spring I will find some plausible reason 
for going abroad. I daresay I could get 
an attacheship. I have taken to reading 
the papers lately of an evening, and think 
I might make a very pretty politician in 
time; quite as good a one at any rate as 
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either Conway or Eeed, both of whom I 
remember to have been scraped down with 
inveterate pertinacity whenever either ven- 
tured to address the House at the Union ; 
and I see their names flourishing now in 
the lists of the diplomatic service of this 
politic and astute country. 

Anyhow, my prospects apart, I shall con- 
tinue to read the papers. It prevents my 
father talking to me, and my mother asking 
me to sing. What is there to talk about? 
I care nothing for Hexham gossip, archaeo- 
logy, the bailiff's reports, or the state of 
agriculture. And every song I have reminds 
me of Florence. For the day I can manage 
tolerably. It is well it is the shooting 
season, and that I have loved a gun ever 
since I was eight years old. I have a good 
excuse for sauntering about all day alone, 
and as we have no keepers, thank Heaven — 
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we can't afltord such luxuries: I daresay 
Wynn has twenty — there are no prying 
eyes, kindly or merely inquisitive, to watch 
me out of doors. 

I say kindly, because I begin to think 
that I may have been too hard upon my 
father and mother; too unrelenting, too 
inimical, in my demeanour towards them, 
I suppose, as I am their only child, they 
must be attached to me in a way, and 
anxious for my good — as they see it with 
the eyes of eld. If Florence thought it 
better (!) our engagement should be broken 
off — a girl of eighteen who professed her- 
self "in love"— of course^ it was natural 
that the parents should not be likely to 
wish to forward it ; and if they diplomatized 
to get her under her aunt's influence, 
their diplomacy would have been utterly 
fruitless if Florence had been firm. 1 
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will try to behave better to my father and 
mother. 

Oct, Z\8t. — My father has made a 
most astonishing proposition to me to-day. 
I broke to him as gently as I could the idea 
of my going abroad next spring; as civil 
servant, as emigrant, as anything he thought 
best and most prudent. I saw the thought 
startled, shook — nay, shocked — him. He 
answered not a word for a minute or two, 
but turned to the window; and when he 
faced me again I saw tears standing in his 
eyes. He begged me, " for God's sake," 
in a voice which quavered, not to dream of 
such a thing. " Tour mother and I are 
old," he said, piteously, " and we shall not 
cumber the earth long. While we live, 
stay with us, Gerald. You are our only 
child, you know; the son of our old age. 

fter we are gone do what seems best to 
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you. I will take steps for cutting off the 
entail without delay if you wish to be free 
of home ties when you are left alone. 
Anything that can tend to make you 
easier, happier, I will do; only do not 
leave us !" 

I could not press my request ; but I could 
only be silent — I could not force myself to 
promise to remain. But I was sincerely 
affected. My father must indeed love my 
ease and my society if he offers to cut the 
bond which has united his ancestors to the 
land for so many generations. And I 
think I have lately been surly enough to 
have disgusted him. 

Bee. \st. — Truly this is an age of 
wonders. My mother made this morning a 
proposition more astounding than even my 
father's offer of a month ago. I was standing 
leaning idly against the deep bay window- 
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seat in her morning room, watching the 
driving rain " like a sheet blotting out the 
landscape," as Currer Bell says, and thinking 
how like the scene was to my prospects, 
A few months ago how bright, how gay, 
how beautiful, seemed the world and life; 
now, how wintry, bare, storm-tossed, hope- 
less, desolate ! 

My mother, it seemed, had been watching 
my cheerful countenance. She spoke, and 
turning, I found her, with spectacles on, 
steadily regarding me. "It is not a dis- 
appointment in love, it is ennui, that you 
feel principally, Gerald. The life we lead 
is too barren, too dull, for three-and-twenty." 

" It used to content me !" I said, bitterly 
enough. "And how am I to hope for any- 
thing more enlarged, more bright, now ?" 

" We cannot do much for you, certainly," 
she said, regretfully, yet bitterly ; " but 



\ 
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there are many ways by which a man can 
open a wider field." 

" Get my father's consent to let me go 
abroad," I said, eagerly, coming up to the 
table by which she sat, methodical, her 
work, her books, her writing implements 
all in reach and in order about her. ** Do 
that, mother, and I will bless you as never 
yet mother was blessed." 

She answered me in a voice husky and 
indignant. "You propose to desert your 
parents because a girl has proved faithless. 
I know what Florence is. The day will 
come, Gerald, on wliich you will thank 
Heaven that you were delivered from the 
misery of marrying a heartless, frivolous 
wife. Have spirit, and show her that you 
estimate her at her true worth, instead of 
flying the country at her approach. Open 
your eyes to the advantages and the attrac- 
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tions of another woman. It would fulfil a 
long cherished wish of my own and your 
father's if you could bring yourself to think 
of Hester Dombrain " 

" Hester Dombrain !" I repeated, thunder- 
struck, and staring, I doubt not, like one 
utterly bereft of his senses. 

" Yes ; she is young, rich, sensible, suffi- 
ciently well-looking, and I have no doubt 
she would accept you." 

" Her sense and her riches may be un- 
questionable ; and perhaps she might take 
me, for it is the thing for moneyed par- 
venues to wed pauper aristocracy. But 
good-looking, mother, or young, she cer- 
tainly is not." 

"She was twenty-five last September; 
and I have heard that she has been very 
successful whenever she has mixed in society 
— as she does every year in town — where 
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there are men who appreciate the charms of 
mind and of that modest reserve which is so 
rare nowadays among young women." 

" There will always be found men enough 
to see charms in any woman who has 
10,000/. a year. But even if she were 
eighteen and lovely, instead of being my 
senior and most unattractive, I should not 
for an instant entertain the idea of marrying 
for money. I would rather dig — or beg — 
than steal." 

" You talk like a boy, and a very foolish 
boy," my mother said, sternly, her brow 
clouding darkly. **I do not wish you to 
marry for money. But that you should 
marry is your duty ; and it is your father's 
most earnest wish, as well as mine ; and you 
cannot aflTord to marry without money. As 
the husband of a rich woman you might sit 
for the county, you might hunt the Midland 
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hounds; yoH might take both in country 
and in London society that place which 
Marlowes of Hexham have filled, and which 
your education and university honours fit 
you especially to fill." 

"What a pity you have no daughters^ 
mother/' I said, lightly. " What a match- 
maker is lost to the world ! I am the worst 
man in the universe to place your baits 
before. Like Gallio, I care for none of these 
things.'' 

The idea was too ridiculous to combat 
seriously. I thought for a moment of 
Hester Dombrain : of her staid demeanour, 
her abrupt manner; her square figure, her 
sombre hair, her colourless complexion ; her 
eyes, brown — a hue I particularly detest — 
and looking through you with a sudden 
keenness which has something unfeminine 
in its searching imperiousness of insight 
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and inquiry ; or else coldly averted and 
downcast, saying as little as her tongue. 
My ideal wife is a graceful, sweet, bright, 
caressing, cheerful " home angel ;" I suspect 
Miss Dombrain to be blue and strong- 
minded ; " I hate a fool," female as well as 
male, quite as heartily as even " Mr. F/s 
aunt." But then masculine sense must be 
varnished in woman with feminine gentle- 
ness and diffidence, to make it palatable. 

I dismissed the topic abruptly. I had 
dwelt on it longer than it deserved, and 
comparisons are odious. I looked out at 
the weather. 

"The sky is clearing, mother. I shall 
not be home to luncheon," I said. 

She made no answer. Her countenance 
was still dark as midnight ; she had returned 
to an interminable letter, and her pen was 
racing hard over the paper. I had no idea 

4 — 2 
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she could be so serious on so ridiculous a 
subject. I only hope I may be able to 
greet Miss Dombrain with due gravity on 
the next occasion of my seeing her, which 
will not be, I hope, until she comes with 
her good old governess, to pay the week's 
visit my mother always expects from them 
at Christmas. I shall not think much about 
her then, I daresay ; for my aunt and uncle 
and those pallid little cousins of mine will 
all be here too, and I shall have nothing 
but recollections of past Christmases to 
make this one cheerful. 

Oh, those heavy festivals ! — more dreary 
than any amount of fasts : seasons of ima- 
gined joy and pleasure, but of positive ennui 
and unprofitableness; when dull families 
meet together to make each other duller, 
and people give weary dances where one 
meets the neighbouring gentry year after 
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year, finding no change save that each 
person grows older, plainer, stupider, every 
twelvemonth. I used, T believe, to think 
even these gatherings delightful ; and have 
driven to them in an open gig for miles over 
the open country, in pouring ram, sleet, 
snow, and wind ; dancing twenty dances in 
one night, and willing to dance twenty 
more, were chaperons found foolish enough 
to permit the stay of chaperoned for such 
prolonged festivity. 

I think this journal serves well the pur- 
pose for which I profess to write it : as an 
exposure of my follies, to the end of pro- 
moting penitence and amendment of life. 




CHAPTER III. 



MISS hampson's diary. 



Dec, 24ith. — We are spending Christmas 
again at the Grange, as we have done for so 
many years — ever since Hester was left 
without father or mother to make that fes- 
tive season joyful for her. There is, as 
usual, no one here but ourselves and the 
Eector's family. But we are not, as usual, 
a gay and laughing party. Miss Marlowe, 
who used to be the life and soul of every- 
thing, is here no longer ; and Mr. Gerald, 
who seconded her, is sadly altered, although 
no one appears to notice that he is changed. 
But he is not with us all day as he used to 
be, talking to one, singing with another^ 
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laughing and joking with a third. All day- 
he is out ; all the evening he pores over the 
newspaper. The only time in the whole 
four-and-twenty hours that he is the least 
like the Mr. Marlowe of last year is the 
hour which he spends, splashed with mud, 
his colour raised with exercise, his hair 
rough, with Mrs. Marlowe's children at 
their schoolroom tea. I have always pitied 
these little girls : no one takes any trouble 
to amuse or interest them, and they are such 
spiritless, plain, puny little things. Mrs. 
Marlowe is a good manager as far as the 
ability of managing well on small means 
goes, bat she has no idea of sharing the 
griefs or the pleasures of her children ; and 
I always thought Florence remiss in her 
duty to her little sisters. Good-natured as 
she was, she was careless and quick with 
them : she hated trouble. 
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Last year she was still nominally in the 
schoolroom, and they had a governess, so 
that I did not like to interfere. But they 
have none now, and so I took the liberty 
last night of going to see how they were 
getting on. I opened the door quietly, I 
suppose, for no one saw me. Little Jessie 
was sitting on her cousin's knee, and all the 
others were pressing round him. He was 
telling them a story. 

I knew it in an instant for Rumpel- 
stiltskin, which was the first German tale 
Hester ever read to me, and he told it well ; 
in English as simple and quaint as the 
German of the Eander iind HausmSrehen. 
They all seemed so happy and so engrossed 
that I stole away again unperceived, for I 
saw I was not wanted. Their nursemaid 
told me afterwards that Mr. Gerald came 
home at five every evening of the week the 
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Rectory party spent here. I told Hester, 
but she made no comment. I do not think 
she likes Mr. Marlowe ; I wonder she does 
not. 

Jan. ^rd. — The Eector and his family 
have been gone home more than three days 
now. I thought we should have left the 
-same day, as usual, but Lady Marlowe 
asked Hester to stay a fortnight, and she 
agreed at once. It is wonderful how well 
she gets on with the old lord and lady ; 
perhaps it is because she has never been 
used to the society of youn^ people that she 
suits the parents so much better than the 
children. Now that our party is so reduced, 
we go on in the quietest of all possible 
routines; very differently to the story 
book ideal of a country-house Christmas 
under the auspices of a noble host and 
hostess. We three ladies work, read, and 
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write all the morning; Lord Marlowe 
spends the forenoon in his study, or else 
walks about the home farm. He drives 
out with us in tlie afternoon; and in the 
evening he, my lady, Hester, and myself 
play a rubber. When Mr. Marlowe is not 
out all day, he is shut up in his own room ; 
we never see him from breakfast to dinner, 
and he reads all the evening, which I do 
not think is quite polite of him, now our 
party is so small, especially. But then 
young men are not what they were in my 
day, and he has had a great deal to try him 
for one so young. 

Jjady Marlowe is quite the grand dame 
in her home demeanour. Every day she 
and I spend an hour alone, while Hester 
goes to the school, as usual; and the old 
lady is ever particularly attentive to me 
during that time ; if she can be *' particu- 
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larly'* attentive when she is always as civil as 
if I were the Queen. But I still feel that she 
condescends ; it is a marvellously different 
mauner from that of Hester with her inferiors. 
My Hester is the only lady I ever knew 
who sits down at a poor person's hearth 
exactly as if it were that of a friend in her 
own station. She says, "if there is a dif- 
ference, it must be because she is of the 
people herself;" that she never remembers 
when she is nursing their babies, or talking 
over their affairs, that she is rich and they 
are poor — " except when they want any- 
thing," I add. Nor will she acknowledge 
any inferiority, except in the length of their 
purses ; nor does she ever use any word that 
seems to imply it, such as " the lower orders." 
My Hester is a sad Eadical, I am sorry to 
say ; it is the only point on which she and 
I differ. I have one wish for her, and also 
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only one. I wish Hester got on better with 
men in general, especially young men. I 
do not mean to say that she has been with- 
out aspirants to her hand, or even without 
a real lover or two; although her reserve 
and her money separate her from many of 
the worst and best of the opposite sex, who 
might otherwise have been tempted by 
lucre or liking to address her. But it is 
never among young men that she has been 
successful. Lord Marlowe is loud in his 
praises. He says she is like the young 
women of his day, the generation which, 
shocked at the licence of the Regency, was 
decorous and quiet in mind, manners, and 
taste. " She is so sensible, so well-balanced, 
so well read, so reverent of age, so dignified," 
he says. These commendations do not alto- 
gether please me ; I fear her being so much 
alone with an old woman like myself may 
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have helped to make her seem what is called 
" old-fashioned." Not that I mean to imply 
that she is anything but perfect in my eyes. 
I only want others to see her as she is ; I 
certainly do not wish to see her attract as 
the fast, dressed-up, indolent, ill-regulated 
butterflies of the present day fascinate their 
luckless swains. I want her to talk as she 
talks to Lord Marlowe, for instance, freely, 
with spirit, candour, and vivacity. 

She is most unwontedly frank with him ; 
she is sensible how much the old gentleman 
likes and admires her, and gratitude and 
regard open her heart to him. It is a 
pretty sight to see them together ; to hear 
how well — diflTering as they do on almost 
all matters of opinion — she can hold her 
own with courage and truthfulness, when 
the case is one of conscience, and how grace- 
fully she can waive her own superiority of 
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intellect, and give way on BinalleT matters ; 
hearing all he has to say with respect, and 
giving it consideration, for she listens — rare 
coinfiidenee — as well as she talks ; and she 
thinks before she speaks. 




CHAPTER IV. 



GERALD Marlowe's diary. 



Jan. btA. — I begin to think that there is 
a neutral ground on which men and women 
might meet continually, and to great ad- 
vantage on both sides — a ground rarely 
trodden except by women generally acknow- 
ledged as literary or artistic personages. 
I have listened occasionally lately, when 
the paper has been very slow or stale, to 
my father's evening conversations with Miss 
Dombrain, and I see how the intellect of 
a woman might sharpen the wits of a man, 
and how the conscientiousness of a woman 
might stimulate the moral sense of a man. 
Whenever a woman talks or thinks well, 
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she must be especially worth listening to ; 
for in the present deplorable lack of cultiva- 
tion among women, it is ten to one that the 
thought is original, and therefore that her 
mind is reflective, or else that she is gifted 
with something of the intuition which helps 
to make genius. 

My mother would laugh — no, smile 
grimly, her nearest condescension to laugh- 
ter — did she see the last page. But she 
would have no need thus to "girn." I 
think Miss Dorabrain not one whit more 
attractive than I thought her a month ago ; 
but I can see the value of such a talking 
machine. She would make an admirable 
wife for a busy, middle-aged member of 
Parliament who might need facts collected 
and worked up, or objections put in the 
various lights in which they would be likely 
to strike diflferent minds. Or she would 
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snit a clergyman who reqnired occasional 
ideas for his sermons ; for she is a better 
theologue than my uncle, and I suspect has 
many of those new lights which are not 
altogether of the orthodox order of illumina. 
tion. She is too polite or too cowardly to 
shock my father or mother, but I have 
heard her turn aside more than once from 
a discussion confined too tamely in the 
beaten paths. 

Jan. 1th. — She is a singular creature. 
I have begun to talk a little myself, and she 
follows either my father or myself wherever 
we like to lead her, no matter how rough 
the country nor how stiff the fences, and 
does it cleverly too. The other day my 
father got upon the topic of America, 
apropos of this war now going forward. 
He is a hot Southerner, as all the country 
gentlemen about are; and he sailed on, 
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fearing no opposition. But I saw she got 
redder and redder. I threw in a word or 
two, that drew my father on : I wanted to 
see whether the mercantile hlood would 
jspeak. My mother joined in after awhile. 
America is her bSte noire : she launched ont 
into denunciations of the insolence of the 
lower classes, of the insubordination of the 
youth, of the luxury of the women, in 
America. On each point Miss Dombrain, 
roused beyond self-control by the bitter, 
scornful tone of my mother's feminine ob- 
jurgations, had something to say. It was 
well, surely, she said, that the poor should 
have the will to raise themselves; it was 
well, surely, that the children should be 
perfectly at ease in the presence of their 
parents ; she held even that luxury had its 
side of good as well as of evil. 

Then my mother launched forth against 
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^ose new dogmas of the Bights of Women, 
^ch find their cHef nurturing ground 
beyond the Atlantic. No denunciation was 
Ijoo strong for the women who would vote 
At an election, who would serve on a jury, 
who would follow, in short, any of the 
<5allings, or enjoy any of the political privi- 
leges of men. 

"Don't you think we have br^s for 
these things ?" inquired Miss Dombrain. 

My mother stammered, caught. She 
often exalts the feminine powers and the 
value of the feminine advice in her dialogues 
with my father. I smiled ; she appealed to 

me. 

"You have been in America, Gerald. 
How did you find these thing ? Speak ; is 
the fruit of these notions good or bad? 
You wrote a diary; give us the benefit of 

it." 

5—2 
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A Diary ! It was full of rhapsody ; 
foller of Florence than of the details of 
American life or of remarks on political 
economy. I had burnt it months ago. 

'^ I fear its details would not have 
pleased you," I answered. " I lean rather 
to Miss Dombrain's view of these ques- 
tions.'* 

" Gerald !" cried my mother, shocked. 
Then she stopped, suddenly calming. 
" Then it is your duty to support her." 

'^I think she is quite able to support 
herself/' I said, meaning the words as a 
compliment. She glanced at me with her 
coldest glances, and then averted her eyes 
icily. I fancy she thought I intended 
sarcasm. 

" Let us have some music," I said, getting 
up, careless as to her indignation, but not 
wanting to shock my father and mother by 
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avowing how completely all my views and 
sentiments differ from theirs. It is not 
that I wished to dissemhle, hut that I felt 
that I should soon give them pain enough ; 
for my resolution of never meeting Florence 
as another man's wife holds firm. Heard 
from a young woman's lips, Badicalism 
mounded piquant and racy in my father's 
•ears : mere youth, apart even from other 
attractions, gives charm and grace in the 
eyes of the old. Heard from the lips 
of his son, the heir of the family honours 
and name, such sentiments would have 
wounded and grieved him beyond mea- 
sure. 

He was tired of the controversy, I dare- 
say, for he seconded my request for music 
at once. 

"I cannot sing, and you do not care 
about playing,*' said Miss Dombrain to me. 
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"I think, Lord Marlowe, we had better 
have our usual game at whist." 

It struck me suddenly I had often been 
— ^what I certainly had no right to be — 
very rude. I don't know that I had ever 
asked her to play in my life ; certainly not 
during this present visit. I fear Florence 
and I had usurped the piano exclusively in 
former days; but then who would not 
willingly have listened to such singing aa 
hers? 

" I do care very much for music," 1 said^ 
interposing between her and the card table, 
whither she was advancing. I might have 
added, had we been in the Palace of Truth, 
that I cared nothing for the pieces I had 
sometimes heard her play; morceaux de 
salon, in which some poor air — often poor 
in another sense than unfortunate— is tor- 
tured into a conglomeration of roulades. 
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shakes, staccato, and syncopated readings^ 
terminating in a scramble of runs, chords^ 
and octaves, made more helter-skelter by the 
miserable execution of a performer who might 
have played the simplest piece decently. 

I was not absolutely afraid of suffering 
such torture in all its agonies under the 
impending circumstances. I had a dim 
idea that my ears had never been further 
outraged under Miss Dombrain's hands than 
by the having to listen to a very indifferent 
dass of music. The first notes she struck, 
however, filled me with alarm ; I recognised 
the immortal opening of the "Moonlight 
Sonata.'' Never was fear more groundless ; 
gradually trepidation gave way to hope, 
hope to satisfaction, satisfaction to rapt 
ecstasy ; it was the performance of a master 
hand, guided by a mind capable of compre- 
hending the heart of Beethoven. My 
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mother was asleep; my father and I sat 
speechless. I was conscious afterwards that 
good old Miss Hampson looked on with an 
amused air of complacency, as of one seeing 
some feat of dexterity well performed. I 
suppose the having nothing else to love 
makes her so wrapped up in her cold and un- 
interesting charge. Under circumstances 
of complete isolation, men have been known 
to attach themselves passionately to strange 
objects, and I suppose women need some- 
thing to cling to as much as men, if not 
more. 

For some minutes after Miss Dombrain 
had jGbiished, we all sat still, silent and 
motionless ; then she rose up very quietly, 
and walked to her original seat, and took 
up her work. 

" If I had ever heard you play music like 
that before, you would never have accused 
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me of being indifferent to it, Miss Dom- 
brain," I said. I was not indifferent to the 
opinion of a woman who conld play such 
mnsic like that. She gave me one of those 
«adden abrupt searching glances I shrink 
from, 

" I do not play the * Moonlight Sonata' to 
people who only seek a cover for conversa- 
tion/' she answered. She stopped suddenly, 
<^rimsoning painfully with the dark ugly 
deep flush which is her only blush. She 
£aw that the shafb had sped home. If she 
had winged it of malice prepense, she evi- 
dently repented it ; but I daresay it was a 
chance hit. Certainly there is not much 
suavity or tact in her composition, but I 
fancy she is not ungenerous. 

She rose hastily ; to my astonishment I 
«aw tears in her eyes. I was silent, uncer- 
tain what to do or say. I had spared her a 
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retort, for I felt I had not deserved any con- 
sideration at her hands ; bnt I did not see 
how to testify forgiveness. Suddenly an 
idea struck me — " My mother is asleep ; I 
wiU make the fourth," I said, bringing for- 
ward the little whist table to the place my 
father likes in winter, the edge of the hearth- 
rug in front of the fire. 

She and I drew each other as partners ; 
Miss Hampson and my father had bad luck 
that night. Either Fortune, coma donna,, 
smiled upon the young, or else, which I 
suspect, my partner was too strong for the 
seniors. I am fond of whist; and Misa 
Dombrain plays better than any woman I 
have ever played with— coolly, scientifically, 
using her resources with the care, skill, and 
boldness of a clever general. I had not 
played before since Florence and I had taken 
a hand to please my mother one wet night 
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two summers before. We had disgraced 
ourselves by such play, and had talked and 
laughed so incessantly, that my mother had 
broken up the game in indignation before 
the first rubber was half out. It is cer- 
tainly playing at a disadvantage when one 
is madly in love with one's partner \ when 
her face, her smiles, have a fascination which 
make the inanimate countenances of the 
cards a weariness to the gaze which they 
keep from objects so dear and so be- 
witching. 

Jan. SiL — ^I saw Miss Dombrain under a 
new aspect to-night ; a strange one, perhaps, 
though, according to the literature of the 
day, women do tread nowadays perpetually 
on very tender ground. When my father 
and I came in from dinner, we found my 
mother and Miss Hampson on the sofa, with 
their heads in unwontedly close proximity. 
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Miss Dombrain was near them, working in- 
dofitrioaslj, as is her wont, at Bome sort of 
lace making. I asked her once why she 
pnrsaed so wearisome an occupation so in- 
cessantly. Was there some secret charm in 
its ius and onts ? 

" No, I don't care for it," she had an- 
swered. " Bat one mast have something to 
do ; and work serves us as a vehicle for j 
thought, as smoking does to many men." 
But she was not thinking now, i 

parently ; she was listening, her brows \ 

to the conversation of the elder ladiBLr . 

took up my paper ; I did not imagine I 

talk would have niach i 

I did not read i 

invoIantaritjrXfl 

was in tba i 
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beantifol and unfortunate creature who had 
just gone so terribly wrong. 

I knew something of her story, and I was 
aware that she was not utterly without some 
palliation. But I said nothing, not liking 
to handle the topic before such an audience, 
and aware of my mother's uncompromising 
creed of feminine duty. I saw the colour 
mounting gradually higher and higher in 
Miss Dombrain's cheeks as she heard the 
stream of condemnation gather and roll re- 
sistiessly onwards. 

" She must have been a wretch devoid of 
all decency — utterly bad at heart.^ 

"No, Lady Marlowe, that is wrong!" 
cried Hester, hotly. " I knew her well the^ 
season she came out ; and then she was a 
bright, gay, affectionate creature, a little 
vain and giddy ; but who could wonder at 
that, when her beauty brought her adoration 
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enough to turn any head. If she had been 
allowed to marry the only man she ever 
<;ared for — ^if she had not been compelled to 
give him up and maxry a man she hated- 
tshe would, I verily believe, have lived happy 
and respectable. It is the worldly parents 
who are to blame, and the man who married 
a woman, knowing she loved another man. 
We ought to pity, as well as to censure her. 
The greatest crime she ever committed was 
when, loving another, she married a man 
she disliked and despised." 

Her cheeks were scarlet, her eyes flashed ; 
she spoke hotly, eagerly, eloquently. My 
mother, borne down by the torrent, listened 
with exceptional patience. 

"I am sorry," she said, "to find you 
consider passion the only safeguard. If 
all the women who marry had but this 
to keep them straight, the world would be 
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•even a much more wicked place than it is 
now." 

'' I do not mean that ; I do not desire to 
palliate the crime/' said Miss Dombrain, 
getting more painfaUy red than ever. «I 
only wanted to point out what alleviation 
there might be in this instance/' 

She stopped suddenly, for she saw I was 
listening. I daresay she thought I ima- 
gined her unmaidenly. On the contrary, I 
admired her, for the first time in my life. 

Jan. 9iA. — I have, as usual, made a con- 
summate fool of myself. I hope to Heaven 
no more harm will come of it than my being 
more fully than ever convinced how very 
weak-minded an ass I am. My mother 
called me into her room last night, and 
began a conversation abruptly by inquiring 
whether I knew that Hester Dombrain was 
going away the next day. 
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I said I was quite aware of it ; indeed my 
mother had taken care that I should know 
it. I had heard the fact alluded to with 
regret and with expostulations innumerahle. 
But Miss Domhrain had proved, evidently 
to my mother's chagrin, insensible to blan- 
dishments and entreaties. 

"She must go home," she said; "she 
had been away too long ; there was much 
she ought to do after her long holiday/' 

"And are you mad enough to let her ' 
go without trying your fortune, Gerald ?" 

I made a quick gesture of dislike, and 
was about to speak : my mother raised her 
jfinger. 

"Don't be rash, Gerald! Let me put 
before you what you treat with disdain; 
Miss Dombrain is not a woman entirely 
after my heart ; I am old-fashioned enough 
to dislike and disapprove most seriously 
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these new-fangled doctrines, wTiich seem to 
me at war with true order, rehgion, and 
.morality. But I am therefore the more 
^impartial, not being blinded by prejudice, 
and I am certain she is a sincere, high- 
-priiicipled, sensible woman; just the 
•character to give you ballast. She has, too, 
money, position, talent ; and I am sure she 
dikes you.*^ 

I smiled bitterly, I daresay. I have 
jiot much confidence now in my powers of 
fascination, "^he must like very easily if 
she like me. But I am certain she careis 
jiot a straw for me/^ 

" Ascertain whether she does." 
A sudden thought came into my mind. 
*** Mother!" I cried, "I am willing to put 
it to the test, to please you and to silence 
jou, on one condition ; that if I fail, you 
iWill make no opposition yourself to my 
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going abroad, and that you will induce my 
father to give. me his sanction in so doing/" 

She caught most eagerly at the proposal. 
" It is a bargain !" she exclaimed, her face 
brightening. 

I suppose mothers always think their 
sons' attractions sufficient to win any 
woman's love and money. 

I repented my stipulation as soon as 
made, for I saw how ungentlemanly, how 
indecorous a thing it was to have proposed. 
I tried hard to back out, but my mother 
held me to it. 

"Tou have pledged me the word of a 
Marlowe," she said. 

I daresay the Marlowes, like their latest 
descendant, have generally been of that 
order of fools who are their own worst 
enemies. But I do not feel so very uncom- 
fortable, on reflection, I did not intend to 
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treat Miss Dombraiii cavalierly, and if there 
be principle in woman, I imagine it exists 
in the invnlnerable shrine of her maiden 
fancy. I know from her own mouth her 
opinion of marriage without love, and I am 
certain no woman was ever farther from 
loving man than Hester Dombrain is from 
loving me. 

I have consented to put my fortune to 
the test to-morrow, before she goes. If it 
must be done — ^better sune than syne. 

Jan. \Oth. — ^Are all women alike, or has 
it been my wretched fate to be linked with 
the most mercenary and most hollow of the 
sex ? No, that cannot be ; all common 
sense militates against such a probability. 
It is all true that the satirists have alleged, 
&om the earliest ages ; women are all alike, 
all devoid of principle, of honour, of delicacy. 

If so, it does not matter whom I marry, 

6—2 
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if marry I must. But why mtist ? Better 
perish the race of the Marlowes ; they have 
cumbered the earth long enough, and most 
unprofitable servants they appear to have 
been. 

Did ever man before have need to pen 
such a tirade to narrate the fact of his 
betrothal? Probably not, but then there 
never lived man before as weak, as asinine 
as Grerald Marlowe. It all fell out on this 
wise ; let us have chapter and verse for it. 
Miss Dombrain went into the garden this 
morning directly after breakfast ; my mother, 
seeing her go, looked at me meaningly. 
Eemembering my cursed promise I got up 
and followed her. She was standing looking 
at the doddered oaks in the pleasaunce, 
which comes up to the wires that fence off 
the strip of ground under the windows^ 
which my mother has made into flower-beds* 
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The background was grand and picturesque 
enough; more beautiful in its decay, its 
knoUj grass grown uneven hillocks, its 
crabbed gnarled old forest trees, its thick 
and straggling brushwood, than is aU the 
regularity of the smooth greensward and 
magnificent young timber of modem 
mansions, planted and kept with park-like 
trimness. But for the figures composing 
the picture ! I know one of them, at least, 
made but a pitiful object to be placed in so 
noble a setting. 

' Miss Dombrain turned as she heard my 
footsteps approach her : a perceptible degree 
of embarrassment was visible on her coun« 
tenance. It could not have been, surely, 
that my mother had mistrusted me, and, to 
carry out her plans, had played the traitor ? 
Ifo, her ideas are scrupulously those of a 
woman of honour : she might be called hard. 
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narrow^ and haughty bj those whom she 
dislikes; but her worst enemy could not 
think her gdlty of double-dealing or in- 
delicacy. 

I could not find words wherein to frame 
my strange suit. Miss Dombrain broke an 
awkward silence: it was plain that I was 
not in the habit of seeking her, that she was 
not used to expect advances from me. 

"We have nothing like this at Ailing- 
ham/' she said, pointing to the ancient 
monarchs of the glade before us. 

"Ton have much there that the world 
would count at a value immeasurably higher 
than it would allow to a few knotted oaks, 
too old for timber, shattered by the storms 
of centuries.'* 

"I do not rate charms or merit as the 
world does, I imagine," she answered. 
" I think Allingham has no single point 
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in which it can compare with the 
•Grange/' 

The opportunity was given me : with the 
frenzy of desperation I dashed in- 

" Will you fulfil the dearest wishes of the 
inhabitants of the Grange, by consenting 
to become its future mistress ?" I said. 

I knew my speech implied a lie as soon 
as I said it. I suppose my desires were 
more important in the matter than those of 
my father and mother. But I let the speech 
stand ; these things must be done, I suppose, 
if done at all, in a certain way. We cannot 
demand a woman's hand and purse in terms 
of open insult. 

She did not speak for a minute or two, 
but she turned and looked me straight in 
the &ce. I do not know what I could have 
looked like ; I know what a mean wretch I 
felt myself for the part I was playing, how 
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impudent a fortune-hunter I must seem. 
She averted her head directly; she trem- 
bled visibly. I saw her colour paling till 
every vestige had left even her lips. I 
suppose all women have a desire to be lovfed 
by the man they accept, and have a keen 
consciousness whether he love or no. Per- 
haps she, too, had some memory tearing 
wildly at her heart. I only know that shcf 
said ''Yes," after a long pause, and that 
the monosyllable was spoken in a vdice so- 
low, choked, and tremulous that I . could 
scarcely hear it. 

I was an accepted lover — ^nay, suitor is^ 
the more fitting word. How. was I to take^ 
her consent? I remembered how raptu- 
rously I had kissed Florence when sha 
granted me " that greatest gift, the heart 
of her I loved." With what passion, what 
reverence, what gratitude I had thanked 
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snd blessed her for her shy confessions. It 
lad been much like the scene in " Locksley 
Ball," except that there was no " weeping;" 
there was no " storm of sighs," only the 
" colour and the light/' and sweeter joy and 
smiles. 

The situation — most miserable, yet not 
without a certain bitter ridicule in its per- 
plexity, more sad and savage than any 
wretchedness — was aided by the sudden 
appearance of a third person to break the 
tfite-a-tSte. The short bustling figure of 
old Miss Hampson appeared at the break- 
fast-room window; a vision more welcome 
than was ever guardian saint to the eyes of 
devotee. Her voice cried, " Hester, the 
carnage has come round." 

" I will call at Allingham to-morrow," I 
said, hastily. I could not shawl and cloak, 
and bid adieu, far less escort, like docile 
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squire of dames. She timidly put out a 
hand like ice. I took and dropped it ; then 
she went hastily towards the window, and 
I rushed towards the darkest and most 
secluded comer of the grounds; the yew 
trees near the dark, deep, dull lake, over- 
grown with dank long weeds, whose waters 
drowned the most beautiful and best loved 
of my mother's children. Thither my pen 
refuses to follow me. There are some 
hours in one's life which one would do ill to 
chronicle. Self-respect, fear of the future, 
decent consideration, even for those who do 
not consider themselves, impose a certain 
reticence under some circumstances. 




CHAPTER V. 



MISS hampson's diary. 



Jan. 9tA* — Something has occurred which 
troubles^ perplexes, and astonishes me greatly. 
For almost the first time in my life, I am 
utterly unable to sleep : let me see if facing 
the difficulty boldly by going over matters 
will induce weariness to compel slumber. 
With the morning the chaos may have 
settled, and matters may seem less over- 
whelming, less hopeless, 

I had not seen anything of Hester ever 
since we returned from the Grange, quite 
early this morning. She had been silent 
during our short drive home, and had spent 
all day in her own room. She had been 
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busy, she said at dinner* At that meal 
she ate nothing, I observed, although she 
took food on her plate ; nor did she speak, 
except a monosyllable or two in answer ta 
remarks of mine. I saw she wished to be 
left to herself: knowing her so well, and 
respecting naturally and by habit the wishes, 
of others, I left her to herself. 

After dinner she returned to her room^ 
and I saw nothing more of her until she 
came into my room two hours ago, as I wa^ 
beginning to prepare for retiring to rest. 
Advancing to the chair in which I was 
seated, she put her hand upon my shoulder; 
standing behind me, as if to keep me stilly 
and to prevent my looking her in the face. 

" What should you say," was the astonish- 
ing question she put to me, " if I told you. 
I were engaged to Mr. Marlowe?" 

I pushed back my seat, and jumped up.. 
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She seemed mucli flushed and excited^ as 
«he met my eye. 

" I should say it was a jest, my dear, most 
^mwo^thy of you, did I not know too well 
your^ave and reticent disposition." 

She drew back, and grew white. I had 
liurt her ; I was shocked. 

"It is not true ?" I cried. 

" What, am I then so terribly unattrac- 
tive ?" she said, mournfully. 

" No, no, my dear !" I cried. " To me 
you are all that a woman should be; all 
that is most dear, worthy, and amiable. 
But Mr. Marlowe has not that knowledge 
of you that I have ; he has been so lately 
in love with a very different woman " 

She sighed, a long deep sigh; then she 
looked suddenly in the glass behind me, and 
in front of her ; then she turned abruptly to 
me. 
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" Tell me what I seem to you — honestly, 
fully, as you love me/' Her accent was 
painfully beseeching ; she knelt down upon 
the ground at my feet, and looked up into 
my face with eyes that compelled speech 
and prayed for the whole truth. 

"Touare sincere, honourable, just ; you 
have sense and intellect ; but you are very 
reserved and grave, my dear. Many people 
would never get to understand you '* 

" I did not mean to ask you for my cha- 
racter — I can't help my character,'* she 
interrupted. "And men do not analyse 
actions and motives as we do. It is 
my appearance that I want you to de- 
scribe ; not that I can change my looks, 
either. But I know what I seem like 
to myself in the glass, and I want to 
know if other eyes see me as I see 
myself/' 
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" I am not good at description, but I will 
try, my love. You have brown eyes — ^they 
are large, and very serious and searching, 
but deep-set; you have very dark brown 
hair, thick and long, but it has no wave, no 
light upon it ; and you do it badly, my dear 
— ^you should let your maid dress it. You 
have a good forehead, wide, and neither high 
nor low ; your complexion is colourless, but 
your &ce is of an oval shape. Your nose is 
straight, but blunt; your mouth is not 
small, but it curves well, with power and 
flexibility ; you have good teeth, but you 
scarcely ever show them — ^for you are much 
too grave, Hester. Your figure is not slim ; 
you are not tall enough, perhaps, for its 
breadth. Your waist is small enough for 
my taste, but I hate a wasp-like waist." 

She interrupted me impatiently. 

"It is all too flattering!" she cried. 
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" Ton seem to think a wide moutli, a thick 
nose, a vile complexion, and an awkward 
figure are marks rather of beauty than of 
the reverse. What shall I be when I am 
older, if youth has given me no more af its 
attractions ?" 

"So far, that is rather well," I inter- 
rupted. "You will be more comely at 
thirty, Hester, than you were at twenty. 
You were angular still then." 

" That is well," she said, her eyes and her 
voice brightening, " as he is younger than 
I. But yet I know that you have flattered 
me ; or rather, perhaps, I might say that 
you see me with the eyes of love." 

" I hope Mr. Marlowe sees you with the 
«ame," I said, gravely, for I did not think 
he did. " My dear, I beg you to pause and 
reflect. EecoUect how lately he has been 
passionately in love; recollect how unlike 
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the object of Ms love was to yonrself ; think 
how probable it may be that pique and the 
wishes of his parents may incite him to 
make another choice so soon, and how likely 
it is that the parents' choice should fall upon 
you. Tou are rich; the only woman he 
has seen intimately since his miserable dis- 
appointment." 

It pained me to have to address her thus ; 
her, whom I thought so worthy of any 
man's love, yet so xmlikely to win almost 
any man's. But truth and duty com- 
pelled me so to speak. Was not she alone 
in the world except for me? — ^a poor sup- 
port, a poor friend, yet at least earnest and 
sincere. 

" My money is my stronghold/' she said. 
" If I give him everything that men most 
value he must, surely, be grateful." 

" Men are not very grateful for women's 
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gifts," I interrupted ; " they accept bounty 
and homage as their due. My dear, my 
dear, pause if it be not too late ; I beseech 
you, reflect !" 

She sprang up suddenly, looking pained 
and shocked beyond description. 

"Tou are very pertinacious," she cried. 
" Tou think me too utterly unattractive, I 
see, to win any man's regard." 

"I^'ay, nay, my dear; I remember that 
you have rejected more than one man whom 
I believe to have felt sincere affection for 
you. Tou will have other suitors ; do not 
be tempted by Mr. Marlowe's title, by his 
fascinations. Indeed, why marry at aU? 
Many are happy — I have been happy, and 
I trust useful — ^in a single life. And you 
have means, leisure, taste, intellect, all that 
tends to make one's happiness depend upon 
oneself." 
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" Tou do not know me/' she said, 
•crimsoning. '^ Besides, of what use and 
what benefit are my means and m j intellect 
to me? They are only a woman's mind 
and fortune. If I had had a career/' she 
went on, walking softly about the room, " I 
think I might have had strength of mind to 
<;ontemplate a single life. But idle, solitary, 
here— how can I refuse it?" 

What she meant I knew not. There was 
^ways much in Hester that I did not com- 
prehend, and that I fear even a man who 
loved her might fail to understand. And a 
man who did not love her would take no 
pains to study or to suit her. It is a 
fearful thing to hold out the temptation of 
wealth so large. For happiness a woman 
should have moderate means, moderate in- 
tellect; perhaps even moderate attractions 
of manners and person. Mediocrity I have 
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ever found the safest lot. But I forbore to 
urge my views, or to press remonstrance. I 
saw tliat Hester had resolved to accept him ; 
and to what avail were words then ? There 
was nothing left to me but to wish her all 
happiness with as good a grace as I could 
compass; it was but a mockery of con- 
gratulation, I fear ; and I fear that she per- 
ceived that it was. To my old-fashioned 
ideas, what bliss could be looked for in a 
union without love, contracted merely for 
interest? She had money, he had rank. 
Could I ever have thought it possible that 
my Hester could have made a barter of her 
wealth like this ! 

5he received my faint cold words in 
silence ; but she kissed me before she went 
away. She hastened from the room; but 
she did not go before I perceived that her 
eyes were brimming over with most un- 
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wonted tears — ^tears which it wrung my 
heart to see dimming her vision on that 
night. 

Feb. 10/A. — My head has been too full, 
my heart too uneasy lately, for me to write. 
Ideas do not flow when one is perplexed 
^md wretched, and I have been both. But 
I have determined to continue my journal, 
hoping against hope that at some future 
day I may look back and blame myself for 
my distrust and my despondency. 

We have been in a whirl for the last 
month. I have taken as much as is in my 
power off Hester's hands, but there is much 
that no one can do but her, and that of a 
nature most repugnant to the feelings of a 
bride elect. At this time most girls have 
friends to aid and advise them; a loving 
mother to decide all minor points, a father 
judicious and watchful to provide for all 
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material interests. Bat Hester's position ia 
most anomalous and most painful ; she haa 
all to do. The preparations for the mar- 
riage are being hurried on, I think, with 
reprehensible haste ; but Lady Marlowe's is. 
the strongest spirit among us, and we all 
yield tamely to her leading. On two points 
only Hester has stood firm ; the Marlowes 
wished to give the wedding breakfast at the 
Grange ; but she intimated clearly that it 
was her intention to be married from her 
father's house. Upon the other point she 
carried she had Mr. Marlowe's support. 
Lady Marlowe wished the marriage to sur- 
pass in grandeur all other weddings that 
the county has seen. But Hester said 
plainly that it would be most repugnant to 
her feelings to have anything but a most 
quiet wedding. " I do not know any of my 
relations," she said, a Kttle bitterly, or 
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sadly, "and I have no friends intimate 
enough to ask upon such an occasion. A 
grand wedding and no guests would be a 
mockery indeed." So it ended in only the 
family at the Eectory, and Lord Marlowe's 
sister. Lady Oldcastle, being invited. 
Thank Heaven the Wynns are still absent 
abroad. 

Having carried these two points, Hester 
has given way on every other to Lady 
Marlowe's wishes. This house is, surely, 
sufficiently magnificent in aU its fittings ; 
but new furniture, superb enough for 
Buckingham Palace, has been ordered for 
aU the principal rooms ; and a grand new 
carriage has been added to the equipages 
Hester already possesses. 

Li aU these arrangements Mr. Marlowe 
expresses no interest, nor does he ever give 
any opinion. He is far from taking the 
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position he ought to take, to mj mind. 
Not that he is not attentive, as &t as out- 
ward observance goes; but there is some- 
thing most plainly wanting to my eyes, 
and that is the sonl itself which should 
give life to all these exterior things, 
hope Hester's vision is less clear than mine. 
She is not " in love," therefore her eyes are 
not those of love. I fear there is little 
marrying " for love" in these days. 

Mr. Marlowe presents himself every day 
after luncheon, and walks or rides with 
Hester ; they spend every evening together, 
either here or at the Grange. She plays to 
him, and they are partners whenever Lord 
Marlowe invites me to a game at whist, 
which is not often now, for he is disgusted 
at the invariable luck of the juniors. 

At the Grange Mr. Marlowe listens while 
she talks to his father ; here they converse 
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occasionally. But it is too evident that 
iiers is the master mind ; he has gentleness, 
grace, and polish; Hester has depth and 
strength. It is the ideal character of each 
sex reversed. When they are together 
there is no laughter, no gaiety ; there are 
no caresses, no quarrels, no makings up, no 
impatience to be alone ; both seem rather to 
desire and to cling to my society. But 1 
have declined most absolutely to join them 
after the first fortnight of their bridal tour, 
a thing both pressed me to do, although 
I do not know that I should have been 
much additional restraint; the troop of 
valet, courier, maids and men who are to 
attend them will effectually deprive their 
intercourse of all freedom. Alone together 
they might come to understand each other ; 
ihey might acquire more ease. 

Feb. latA. — The time is short indeed 
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now. Hester is to be married in a fort* 
night; on the 1st of March. We are 
overwhelmed with visitors; and milliners, 
dressmakers, and tradesmen occupy all the 
time that society does not claim. Hester 
looks sadly worn and harassed. I could 
wish she were going to get some quiet 
soon: but great capitals are not places of 
rest. And she detests the hollow formal 
round of society ; and dress, too, is to her 
a thing of no interest whatever. My taste 
is of no assistance to her ; she abjures all 
the light, gay, bright colours and stuffs I 
should select, and clings to dull greys, 
violets, and black ; all most unbecoming, I 
think, to her sombre complexion. Magni- 
ficence she understands and considers ; even 
Lady Marlowe is fully satisfied on that 
score with all her preparations. But for 
taste and grace she seems to have none of 
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iihe ordinary feminine instincts ; if she 
understands the becoming, she must surely 
8Com the advantages of its aid, for she 
never condescends to consult its pleasing 
fascination. 
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Feb. 1th. — Preparations are already going 
forward with rapidity for the ceremony 
which is to unite Hester Dombrain and my- 
self in the bonds of holy (?) matrimony. 
I feel as those must have felt who, chained 
to the stake, saw creeping relentlessly, 
ever nearer and nearer, the cold salt tide 
that was to carry them away. And / know, 
too— last aggravation which their miserable 
case wanted — that I am no martyr ; that it 
is my own insane folly which has bound me 
fast. At first I revolved wildly plan after 
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plan of escape ; bat no way presented itself 
out of the darkness. Hating my chain, 
sensible of my weakness, my criminal com- 
pliance, I have yet the sting of seeing that I 
am regarded as a complacent and successfdl 
fortune-hunter. The sponges caress and 
congratulate me as the Aiture master of 
AUingham ; from some whose good opinion 
I value, I have already received more than 
one queer look, more than one cold smile. 
And I have often thought and said that 
even love should never induce me to marry 
a woman with money ! 

Feb. \&th. — I am drifting on still, seeing 
no way of escape. I feel that 1 have injured 
Miss Dombrain too deeply to have the 
courage to insult her by a rupture. And 
she has no father, no brother, no male friend 
even, to guard her. I see her every day : 
in this house and at AUingham I am in the 
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midst of the hurry and bustle of millinery 
and business, for in a fortnight I am to wed 
another woman at the church in which 
Florence married Wynn. A disgusting 
pomp and parade pervade all the details of 
preparation. My mother deUghts in aU 
these gewgaws and paltry gauds as sincerely 
as I loathe them. But one thing I have 
determined : I wiU not soil my hands with 
the filthy lucre which she worships. I will 
live upon my father's allowance; Miss 
Dombrain shall be uncontrolled mistress of 
her money, her mansions, her estabUsh- 
ments ; I will reap no benefit from her 
gold. 

We shall go to her gorgeous house in 
Grosvenor Square for the season. A courier 
is already engaged for the tour we are to 
take first. On one score, I am even glad 
Hester is rich ; it will be easy to live the 
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life of a fashionable couple (Grerald Marlowe 
fashionable! — ^Heaven save the mark!). I 
am determined that my wife at least shall 
feel I am no sordid money-lover, though I 
cannot deprive her of the luxuries her own 
money brings. As regards personal aims 
and details, I will keep my hands clean. 
Perhaps it is as well also that we are %o 
travel en prince; the retinue will at least 
break the honeymoon solitude, so dear to 
happier men ; it is well, too, that it is winter 
weather, and that we are going the round 
of great cities. In this lowest depth there 
might be even a lower deep, 

Feh. ^Wi. — ^To-morrow is my wedding- 
day. I tremble, I shrink ; I feel forsworn 
— a traitor to God and to myself. Now 
that it is too late I see clearly that it would 
have been right to break my chains. Oh, 
that I had indeed taken that final step which 
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I have so often contemplated, and said fare* 
well for ever to England ! My parents have 
no right to keep me here, bound in poverty 
and idleness — ^fast bound, indeed, in misery 
and iron. But it is always so; when I 
ought to act, I lack decision. The blood 
of the Marlowes must surely have a taint 
lurking somewhere. 

Let me, now that there is no escape, and 
now that I have some experience of her 
character, appraise my future wife at the 
ratio I have assigned her. The part of 
suitor is over ; I have played lover (?) for 
the last time: it might have been more 
difficult, more degi*ading ; she is not senti- 
mental, thank Heaven, and has, I suppose, 
had too little devotion paid her to expect 
much. I believe too she may be truthful 
enough to look matters in the face, and to 
see that we make a bargain. I confess that 
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I have spent hours in her society which 
were not utterly uncongenial. She has 
hrains; a man can find topics of interest 
common to her as to himself; she listens 
well, and speaks to the point when she does 
speak. She is always ready to the moment 
when I call for her to walk or ride; she 
plays the part of daughter to my &ther 
quite naturally, and agrees with my mother 
when she can, and when she cannot she 
preserves a discreet silence ; she takes very 
much her own way on topics of consequence, 
and yields all minor points. I think it not 
impossihle that we may jog on to outward 
appearance as little imhappily, and quite as 
respectahly, as half the married world. But 
what a prospect ! what a reward for a life 
of bondage. And I to live such a life ! I, 
who have had views, aspirations — exalted 
and overstrained, doubtless, but yet not 
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without their nobility. I have sold myself, 
•and the world knows I have sold myself. 
And the price which I have obtained I 
value not. 

After to-day I shall never be alone again, 
never feel that I have my destiny and my 
fortunes in my own hand, never go forth 
with the gay, unfettered licence of the 
bachelor; never feel that I am my own 
master^ and that I stand or fall to myself. 
I begin to think I have been a double 
fool, to suspect that I should have got 
over in time my passion for Florence; to 
imagine it possible that there may be 
other women as fair, as charming, and more 
true. But visions are for ever over. What 
I have brought upon myself I must endure, 
I must dree my weird. A truce to regrets, 
to sentiments; let me record instead that 
I have to-day done something practical, 
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something binding upon my conscience. 
The settlements have been signed^ and I 
have stipulated that every farthing of 
Hester's fortune should be settled upon 
herself and her children. The lawyers were 
amazed and contemptuous ; they urged ar- 
gument after argument to show me the 
dangers of the position^ and to demonstrate 
to me my folly. 

"Suppose you have the misfortune to 
lose your wife, Mr. Gerald?'' urged my 
solicitor. 

" If I were to lose a wife, I should have 
no satisfaction in retaining her money." 

"Tou are young, Mr. Marlowe," said 
Miss Dombrain's solicitor. "It would 
hardly be a pleasant or a dignified position 
for a man to be left dependent upon his own 
children." 

He need not have thrown my poverty in 
my face. 
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'' I will never be a dependent upon any 
one/' I said. " I have enough of my own 
for all my desires, and more I will not 
receive/' 

My father looked on, troubled, but I 
think not unsympathizing. Miss Dom- 
brain sat by with a hot flush of embarrass- 
ment upon her cheek, while her lawyer 
urged with instance the adoption of the 
settlements she had sanctioned ; they gave 
me 5000/. a year, and left me uncontrolled 
heir to half her estate at her death. She 
was too proud or too shy to entreat herself; 
or, doubtless, she found that the discussion 
of marriage settlements is an ordeal to a 
woman of any decency. I stood firm, and 
she signed the deeds I proposed with a 
troubled face. Not until my father and the 
lawyers were gone, and she was left alone 
with me, did she remonstrate with me for 
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refusing to benefit by her fortune. Tears 
started into her eyes. I saw that she was 
wounded bitterly, deeply grieved. 

" You are hurt ?" I asked, pained. " I 
could not be a pensioner on any woman's 
bounty! But I believe you would make 
dependence less hard than any other woman." 

A tear fell, but she said nothing. Gene- 
rosity and trust always touch me deeply. 
iFor the first time of freewill, I believe, I 
kissed her; before my caresses had been 
the duty salutations at meeting and parting'. 
She crimsoned vividly, but she reproached 
me no more. She is quick to comprehend 
when it is time to yield; she does not 
hammer on with the wearying, senseless 
pertinacity of most women. I am candid. 
I do not shut my eyes to the good there is 
in her. But hers are the virtues one would 
hail in a comrade, not adore in a wife. 
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March !«/. — ^All is over: my adopted 
child has left me ; for ever I ought to hope : 
for ever, I feel, as mine only. The less she 
requires me, the happier her future will be ; 
and I know it will be my duty to withdraw 
myself from her society as much as possible. 
Feeling this, I have hinted more than once 
that I thought of leaving Allingham, and 
of taking lodgings near, Hester s gene- 
rosity having raised to competence the 
maintenance her father bequeathed to me. 
But she was wretched and indignant at 
the suggestion, and Mr. Marlowe in the 
kindest maimer added his influence and 
arguments to Hester's. 
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" What should we do without you ?" he 
said, in that tone and with that smile 
which could conquer at his pleasure any 
woman^ I think. 

So I have relinquished the idea with joy, 
but not altogether satisfied with my com- 
pliance; and here I sit, sole tenant and 
mistress of Allingham. We have had a 
miserable day, typical March weather ; raw, 
with a bitter east wind blowing, and a cold 
rain falling at intervals ; over head a leaden 
sky, and soaked earth under foot. Hester 
was not well, and she looked very ill in her 
trying dress; pure white, such as that of 
her satin robe, is always most unbecoming 
to her. She was very depressed ; it made 
me very sad to see her so utterly alone. 
She went to church unsupported except by 
myself aud her old guardian, the famUy 
solicitor. She felt it, I know, for the 
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night before she had asked me whether I 
had ever heard that she had any relations. 
I said that I fancied her father had had 

cousins at B ^ but persons in very poor 

eircxunstances^ I believed, not fit associates 
for Hester. 

" I wish they had sought me out I" she 
cried. **I have been too selfish and too 
indolent even to think of seeking them 
myself. I might have helped them ; but it 
is too late now."' 

If the bride looked pale and harassed, the 
bridegroom looked pale and grave even to 
sternness. I fear he felt, too late again^ 
that wealth is not all that is required in 
marriage. Hester deserved a better fate 
than a careless husband ; and Mr. Marlowe 
had always seemed to me worthy of a nobler 
position than that of a fortune-hunter. 

The church was very cold and very empty; 
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the Kttie bridesmaids, Mrs. Eeginald Mar- 
lowe's children, looked whiter and punier 
than ever. As I saw the small sombre 
knot gathered round the altar, I thought 
— ^I hope no one else did — how great 
an outward contrast this wedding pre- 
sented to the last one I had seen in that 
church: Mrs. Wynnes. Then a gay- 
company fiUed the aisle, and spectators 
pressed around them ; all was light, glitter, 
movement, sheen of silks, and gleam of 
jewels, for Mrs. Marlowe had asked almost 
all the coimty, and the rest had flocked to 
the ceremony as to a spectacle. The bride: 
then had looked like a sunbeam amid fleecy 
clouds; her radiant fair beauty draped in 
those aerial whit« garments was a sight 
never to be forgotten. How strange and 
incomprehensible it seems that Heaven does> 
not give its best the outward attractions by 
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which those SO far inferior can charm at will. 
At Hester's wedding the faces most in- 
terested, most moved, were those of some of 
her yiUage Mends and pensioners. 

The short service over, we returned to 
Allingham. A superb breakfast was pre- 
pared, but it had scanty justice done to it. 
Hester and Mr. Marlowe were both distrait 
and silent. Lady Marlowe is always stem 
and serious ; the children were hushed and 
prim. Lord Marlowe seemed troubled- 
He is a kind old man, well meaning, though 
weak ; and I caught him watching his son 
anxiously at intervals. He had been glad 
to believe all was right, but I am certain 
the conviction that all was wrong forced 
itself, despite his will, upon his mind now,^ 
seeing the faces of the wedded pair. I feel 
that I might, and that I ought, to have 
done more for the general entertainment,. 
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but I had more reason for feeling wretched 
than any person there, except. tiie bride and 
bridegroom. I am sure Lady Marlowe ia 
not wrapped up in her son as I am 
wrapped up in Hester ; if she had been, she 
would have interfered to prevent him firom 
making this miserable marriage. All 
seemed oppressed by a painful weight at the 
heart, which kept them silent; and there 
were no pretty sisters, no gay brothers, no 
cheerful cousins or young friends, to joke, 
laugh, and chatter. There was an attempt 
once to rally; a speech was made. Mr. 
Eeginald Marlowe got up, at his wife's 
instigation, to wish the newly-married pair 
all health and happiness. Mr. GreraJd 
attempted to say a few brief words of 
thanks. But at the very beginning of his 
reply he called his wife '^ Miss Dombrain ;* 
he noticed the error directly, stopped. 
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Lesitated^ stammered^ and then, losing lus 
iBelf-possession entirely, he murmured a few 
incoherent words almost unintelUgibly, and 
sat down, colouring painfully. Yet I have 
heard he was considered an admirable 
speaker at Oxford. To the intense relief of 
every one, the butler announced the carriages 
at this moment. A scene of hurry and 
bustle ensued. Hester made herself ready ; 
the travelling servants were summoned; 
luggage enough to have constituted a very 
suflBcient trousseau was placed on the roof 
of the waggonette which was to convey the 
servants; and the guests grouped them- 
selves about the door to see the bridal pair 
take their departure. 

Hester came down very soon. There 
were no jests, no loving embraces, no last 
words called out, no old shoes thrown. She 
si look hands all round; Lady Marlowe 
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kissed her son^ and my child clung for one 
instant tightly to my neck. Then Lord 
Marlowe offered her his arm and led her 
forward. Mr. Marlowe shook hands with 
his relations and joined his bride; the 
carriage door was shut, and Hester wa& 
whirled away, still white, cold, and silent. 

Will she look happier, I wonder, when 
she returns again to her old home ? 
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Hotel di Spagna^ Rome. March 21*/, 
Easter Eve. — I have been married a week 
to-day, and until now I have not set down 
a line in my diary. I have been in Paris 
^and in Bome before, and the fall records of 
the days when I dined at a restaurant and 
heard operas among the gods are written 
^a,t fiill length elsewhere. 
, I begin to realize now what must be the 
position of a Prince Consort; to know 
what it is to derive all your consequence 
from your wife. The landlords who 
milord me would have had no room to 
give me when I travelled en gar9on, in 
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those joyous days in which I experienced 
with B^ranger — 

" Dans un grenier qn'on est bien fi. vingt ans." 

The fuss and parade of our lives annoy 
me beyond measure; my wife takes it 
calmly. She is accustomed to it, and 
would, I daresay, be miserable without the 
homage and observance with which she has 
been perpetually surrounded. 

We stayed four days in Paris, and then 
came on here. I find Hester a good tra- 
velling companion. I think, sometimes, 
that if she had been a man, or I a woman, 
we might have been great allies, in an odd, 
undemonstrative, unsentimental way. I 
should have asked her advice, listened with 
deference to her opinions and counsel, and 
should have taken pleasure in hearing her 
shrewd, practical, original views of men 
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and things. But there it would have 
stopped. I should never have gone to her 
for sympathy, or for pity, under trouble or 
suffering. She is too calm, too cold, too 
sensible to understand folly, or to console 
misfortune. 

She, too, has been abroad, and frequently; 
and her acquaintance with this country, its 
language, and its people, is a much more 
complete thing than my surface knowledge. 
In ancient lore I might have the advantage, 
but I am surprised at the depth of her 
intimacy with modem art and Uterature. 
Her knowledge has to be drawn out of her, 
though, it does not flow freely. She dreads, 
I fancy, being reckoned as a femme savante. 
Though why ignorance, cowardice, and 
folly should be thought feathers in a 
woman's cap, I have always been unable to 
perceive. I can imagine that it would have 
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been pleasant to have showed one's wifef for 
the first time the wonders of this capital; 
to have seen her interest, her wonder, her 
surprise; to have beheld her enthusiastic, 
touched, amused. Hester is never excited, 
she takes everything coolly, as a matter of 
fact. The one occasion only on which she 
has shown any emotion, was at that won- 
derful, unspeakably thrilling service of yes- 
terday; she flushed, trembled, and grew 
pale; tears streamed at last, quite uncon- 
sciously, down her cheeks. It is strange 
in what natures a passion for music finds its 
home. I suppose with her it is the one 
enthusiasm. I have often noticed that those 
.who are fanatica per la musica, are fanatic 
for nothing else. 

We are now in the midst of the whirl of 
Easter celebrations ; directly after they are 
over, we shall return to Paris ; after staying 
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there a week or two, we shall go on to 
London, to Hester's house in Grosvenor 
Square, to tread the weary mill round of 
the season till Hester is tired of it, I 
suppose. I wish I had a profession, or 
even a pursuit. I envy beyond expression 
the jolly young fellows one sees flying 
about with their sketch books, all enthu- 
siasm for Eome, for painting ; sanguine of 
success, labouring to conquer greatness. 
It is an atrocious thing to bring a man up 
idle and useless. I could write verses in 
the choicest Latin upon the Capitol — but 
who would read them ? No other mortal 
thing could I do if I were turned out 
to-morrow, penniless, to get my living. 
However, I am rich, or, rather, my 
wife is. 

Paris, Jpril 6tA. — We have had a fort- 
voii. I. 9 
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night here, to-morrow we return to 
England. Oar days and nights have been 
occupied by a constant succession of visitors 
and visits. My father and mother have a 
considerable acquaintance among the old 
French noblesse, and my mother had 
written to announce our coming to one or 
two of the most select of their friends, 
grandes dames, utterly unapproachable by 
the best of travelling English. We were 
spared, considerately, during the four dajns 
of our first stay here. It is weU known 
that the earlier stages of the honeymoon 
are not to be intruded upon. But directly 
Galignani announced our second ap- 
pearance we were beset by callers. I did 
not dislike the society when I got fairly 
into it; there is a quaint, simple, kindly 
old world tone about it very diflTerent 
from the odious, rampant, purse-proud vul- 



\ 
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garity of the Imperialist cliques which 
form the staple now of fashionable Parisian 
life. 

But Hester is alien to the scene ; she is 
not of the stamp to assimilate easily to 
strangers, especially in foreign society. 
She is too grave, too shy, for the gay inter- 
change of the bright nothings which con- 
stitute so sparkling a whole ; she looks at 
everything au grand s^rieux, a fault of your 
clever women. Women never have any 
humour. I had an odd compliment paid 
me the other day. I have had so few that I 
record it. 

" Monsieur ought to have been a French- 
man," said the Duchesse de B. 

I do not know whether I should add 
what followed. 

" But Madame, elle est vraie Anglaise." 

9—2 
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To please Hester we have escaped some- 
times from the solicitude of onr new friends 
to go to the opera or theatre. There 
Hester is all interest, she looks years 
younger. Colour, Kght, smQes — nay, 
laughter or even tears — come as she listens 
to master-pieces sung as only Italians can 
sing them, or acted as French players only 
can act them. 

The spirit moves me to-night, thus 
summing up in few words the record of our 
honeymoon, to take stock also of my mental 
condition at this epoch. Weighing dis- 
passionately my feelings during the last 
month, I cannot say they have been those 
of utter wretchedness — of the blank 
hopeless misery which fills the breast of a 
novel hero when he is married to a woman 
he does not love. Life may have its 
alleviations; I can even contemplate the 
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possibility of finding pleasure in some of 
the events existence may liave in store for 
me. Bat I see with a cold blank certainty 
that my wife and I do not suit each other, 
thai; there is nothing congenial in our 
natures ; our spirits, far from rushing to- 
gether, do not even approximate at any 
single point. She is cold, and I am hot \ 
she is wise, and I am foolish ; she is hope- 
lessly my senior in age, in feeling, and in 
experience ; she is judicious, and I am rash ; 
she is grave, and I am — ^by nature — ^gay ; 
she is silent, and I love the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul. It might be said, in 
these contrasts lies a harmonious whole. 
But no, the past forbids the existence of 
such a possibility. Another man of 
character like mine might find attraction 
in liie traits which repel me; if I feel 
drawn at any moment towards the woman 
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I hare married, I remember that she 
wedded me from motives of self-interest, 
and it is enough ! 

And, too late again, I see something 
more. I feel that I have been as rash a 
fool in my despair at Florence's desertion, 
as in the step which sealed my fate for 
ever. If I begin to look upon my passion 
for my cousin as the eflFervescence of a 
boyish fervour, the first romantic fancy of 
an undisciplined heart — if I perceive that 
there may be many women as fair ; and far 
truer, purer, nobler women to fascinate the 
fancy and elevate the soul, as well as cap> 
tivate the feelings — to these convictions I 
must be blind ; upon imagination I must 
place a strong curb, I must forget that in 
my veins runs the hot and rapid blood of a 
young man. 
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I am glad that we are to have a third 
inmatie of our domestic circle ; the presence 
of good old Miss Hampson will be a 
pleasure to Hester, and an unspeakable 
relief to myself 




CHAPTER VIII. 



MISS hampson's diart. 



April 8t/i, Grosvenor Square, — To-night 
I have had the delight of embracing my 
dear child again^ and I am beyond measure 
gratified at her looks and her demeanour. 
In her countenance I see a tranquil light 
and brightness, on her cheeks there seems 
even a faint tinge of the rose, her air 
speaks content. I met her with tremulous 
anxiety almost overpowering me, fearing to 
read in her face the tokens that her rash 
experiment had brought bitter fruits. But 
how exquisite was the disappointment ! 
At dinner she was even conversable ; she 
addressed Mr. MarlowQ more than once. 
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and althougli it struck me that she avoided 
his Christian name, her demeanour bespote 
a certain degree of confidence and freedom ; 
her eyes when they lighted upon him had a 
softness in their expression which was new 
to my experience of her face. 

It was well for my peace of mind that 
she seemed thus easy and content ; for Mr. 
Marlowe's manner would not have been 
calculated, taken alone, to free me from 
uneasiness. He looked pale and stern, and 
was very silent and grave. He acknow- 
ledged, as if apologetically, that he was cold 
and tired. I could not wonder, for the day 
had all that piercing rawness which ac- 
companies a spring east wind ; they had 
had a rough passage, and a comfortless 
journey by rail. The exposure which had 
braced Hester's strong frame, and tinged 
her cheeks with a healthy red, had chilled and 
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wearied him, weaker and more sensitive of 
constitution. I could understand, too, that 
the bridegroom when he enters for the first 
time his wife's house, feels very differently 
from the bride seeing herself mistress of the 
home her husband's love and care have 
provided for her. To the woman the 
sentiment of dependence has become 
natural; benefits conferred by kindness 
are to her boons gladly and gratefully 
received; whereas to every man who is 
worth anything, dependence is galling ; it 
speaks of servitude, and kills that sense of 
joyful liberty which is the noblest and 
most powerful incentive to exertion and 
free service in a man worthy of the name. 

After Hester and I retired together from 
the dinner table, we talked much. To-night 
it seemed as if her natural reserve had given 
way, and she was almost fluent. The 
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ground over which the honeymoon trip had 
led them was familiar to me. It has been 
Hester's habit to travel every year, and I have 
always accompanied her. But it was quite 
new to me to hear her say " we went/' " we 
thought," " we did." Kind and considerate 
as she had always been, her nature and her 
position have given her a bearing and a 
manner of expression that are authoritative 
and independent. " /" had been her word. 
Now, when it was not we it was he. But, 
communicative as she was, the experiences 
she related were all of outward things ; 
incidents of travel, remarks upon buildings, 
pictures, scenery, or the persons they had 
met. It was like her, that the time they 
had spent in Paris, among the gay and 
charming society of that fascinating city, was 
precisely that part of the tour from which 
Hester had evidently drawn least pleasure. 
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She was never meant for a votary of fashion, or 
in any sort for a denizen of the gay world. 
Married, she was still exactly herself, 
composed, self-contained, reticent as to 
every trait of feeling or emotion. There 
were none of the bride's shy confidences ; 
no girlish raptures. These things I had 
not expected, and I was not disappointed 
at their absence ; they would not have been 
in character with Hester, even had the 
circumstances of her marriage been likely to 
call them forth. 

From the topics which had at first 
engaged us, she passed naturally into 
speaking of the future, and especially of the 
pleasure she would have in being freed of 
some of the cares of property, which hkd 
lain heavy upon her. She had always 
looked upon her position as a trust ; and 
her extreme conscientiousness had made 
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the idea of waste, of carelessness, of neglected 
responsibilities terrible to her, whether in 
her own person or in the persons of others. 
The condition of her tenants, of her 
labourers, of the servants in and about her 
houses had been a source of perpetual 
anxiety to her ; their welfare, their conduct, 

m 

their comfort, had been matters which 
weighed heavily upon her mind, and with 
which she said she had always felt herself 
totally unfitted to grapple. I could not say 
that I was sanguine as to the philanthropic 
energies of the graceful and polished young 
gentleman downstairs, from whom so much 
was expected ; but I said nothing. Hester 
ought really to know him best ; and it has 
always been my plan to receive with interest, 
but without criticism, all her thoughts and 
plans. Hers is so much the stronger mind 
of the two, that my counsel or comment would 
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be almost ridiculous ; but sympathy I have 
always felt is never unwelcome, and to her 
it is particularly necessary. I know that 
she has esteemed it to be even a matter of 
gratitude that she has always been able to 
speak to me freely. Where there is 
danger of jest or comment, where one is not 
perfectly safe, so to speak, that full liberty 
which is the greatest charm of friendship 
cannot exist. 

Mr. Marlowe came up about an hour after 
US; he looked invigorated by rest and 
refreshment, and exerted himself to be a 
pleasant companion. I heard Hester laugh 
audibly more than once during the half- hour 
which we spent talking round the fire ; the 
sound was a grateful one to me, for it is a 
laugh replete with enjoyment, low, full, and 
harmonious. For so young a person she 
has always been terribly grave. Even her 
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smiles have been most rare, and when they 
came they were always more than half sad. 
April 9tA. — ^Have I been too sanguine? 
I fear this morning that I see the little 
cloud no bigger than a man's hand arising 
between these two. I hope to Heaven it 
may not spread, separating them yet more 
mdely. I have always fancied I under- 
stood enough of Mr. Marlowe's character to 
be most fearful of the very things Hester 
has hoped the most from : her wealth has 
seemed to her a means of lavishing luxuries 
and benefits upon him, and so of winning 
gratitude and regard. " Where I have 
given so much, will he not give some- 
thing ?" has been, I imagine, her anchor of 
hope. I know enough of men, old spinster 
governess as I am, to be aware that very 
few women understand them. It is said 
that none but a very good or a very bad 
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man can comprehend a woman; it takes 
something more than goodness or badness 
to make a woman understand a man : tact^ 
breadth of view, above all, "experience of 
that strange biped/' as I read in a fast but 
interesting tale only yesterday. 

This morning Hester came down, looking 
bright enough to be in contrast with the 
weather, which is still suflBciently wretched 
to be an apt type of an English spring day. 
SO beautiful in the poets, so terrible to old 
age and rheumatism in real life. We 
breakfasted in the usual breakfast room, 
which is on the second floor, where are all 
the reception rooms. After breakfiustj 
Hester proposed that we should go and see 
the house, in order to make arrangements 
as to the future disposition of afiairs. 

Mr. Marlowe had been very grave and 
distrait during the meal ; eating little, and 
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saying less; but he roused himself at her 
request, with a sufficient show of alacrity. 
I demurred at making one of the party, but 
Hester insisted that I should accompany 
them ; there had been extensive embellish- 
ments carried out during her absence, and I 
had superintended them. 

"You must give an account of your 
stewardship,'' she said. 

We went first through the large drawing- 
rooms, gorgeously and thoroughly furnished 
with every appropriate fitting; then up 
flights of stairs, for Hester wished to see if 
Mr. Marlowe approved the accommodation 
provided for visitors, and for his especial 
servant. He followed wherever she led, 
but made no remark, except one or two of 
vague acquiescence. Then we descended to 
the ground floor. The dining-room occu- 
pies the front of the house, behind it is the 

VOL. I. 10 
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library, very completely and handsomely 
provided with erery requisite for study 
or business: a door leads firom one room 
into the other. 

There are some good pictures in the 
dining-room ; they looked at them, and then 
Hester opened the door of communication, 
and said— 

" This is to be your room." 

He was standing at the other door of the 
dining-room as she spoke ; he did not hear 
her, I think, for his eye was glancing 
eagerly down the hall, at a little room at 
the very end of the long passage ; a mere 
hole, but one into which the morning sun 
was now streaming brightly, lighting up 
every corner. 

" What a jolly little place !" he said, 
eagerly. " Is it already sacred to any one, 
or can I have it for a den ?*' 
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Hester's face fell, but I see that it is not 
Mr. Marlowe's habit to consult his wife's 
face. / knew why she looked thus grave 
and disappointed. She sits always in the 
dining-room in the morning ; her father's 
and mother's pictures hang there, and it is 
a comfortable, warm, plain room ; besides, 
the door of communication with the library 
makes it easy for her to write letters, or 
transact business conveniently, without 
moving many yards. Hester is not one of 
your little, active, bustling women ; she 
moves, speaks, nay, thinks, deliberately; 
there is nothing onesided, hasty, or angular 
about her person, her disposition, or her 
ways. I wondered if she would allege the 
reason why she had selected the library for 
Mr. Marlowe's private room, and if she 
would tell him that she had given orders to 

10—2 
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Lave it thoroughly refitted, with that inten- 
tion. She did neither. 

" That is such a shabby little room," she 
said, her voice speaking disapprobation 
plainly to my ear. 

" It is quite good enough for me," he 
said, lightly. 

" It will not be ready for weeks," 
she urged. " It will have to be tho- 
roughly put into order, repapered, and re- 
furnished." 

" Pray do not propose anything of the 
kind," he said, eagerly. " You don't know 
what a wretchedly untidy, disorderly fellow 
I am ; a regular den is a necessity to me. 
I should be miserable in such luxury as 
this." 

She said no more; Hester never argues 
or persuades ; it is her principle to be free 
and to leave others free, but I think that a 
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wife may be happier if she knows how to 
coax, and that it is not always for a woman's 
happiness that she should know how to 
possess her soul in patience. Most men are 
not sensitive or unselfish enough to divine a 
woman's feelings and desires by instinct, or 
generous enough to grant what is not 
asked. 

Mr. Marlowe was already halfway down 
the passage. She followed him, and after 
standing a minute or two looking on, while 
his eye rapidly mapped out the possibilities 
of the little room, she proposed that we 
should finish our tour by descending to the 
basement story. He complied, and we 
went through the offices and into the 
various rooms sacred to the domestics, who 
were suddenly disturbed in the enjoyment 
of that after-breakfast ease which enables 
servants to lose so pleasantly those morning 
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hours, of which one is worth any after-two 
of the whole day. 

When the master and mistress had 
finished their survey, we returned upstairs, 
and Hester told Mr. Marlowe that the 
steward was coming up to town that day to 
receive his orders; and she asked him at 
what time it would suit him to see the 
butler for the same purpose. He in- 
terrupted her with nervous haste. 

" Good heavens ! I don't want to see them/' 
he cried. " You do not know what a fool I 
am in all these matters. I know nothing of 
business, nor of the etiquette of a large 
establishment. They would find out my 
ignorance, and deride and take advantage of 
me. Pray continue your management of 
affairs. I have no doubt it is all that is 
prudent and desirable.'' 

The compliment did not recompense 
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Hester for the lack of consideration which 
refiised to share the burden of her responsi- 
bilities. Again she said nothing ; she turned 
away towards the window, and stood there, 
looking out. I saw tears in her eyes ; he 
did not observe them. After standing ir- 
resolute for a minute or two, evidently 
uncertain what to do or say, he left the 
room, aad I heard him go downstairs and 
out of the house. 

It gives me pain to see how far he is 
£x)m understanding Hester, As I have 
thought over the scene during the day, it 
has seemed to me once or twice that it 
might be well for me to explain her reason 
for wishing him to select the room that she 
had had prepared for him, and to tell him 
how eagerly and hopefully she has been 
looking forward to the benefit of his advice 
and hi^i aslsistance. But I do not think it 
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wise to interfere in any way, and for any 
motive whatever, between man and wife; 
with them more even than with others, the 
heart knoweth its own bitterness, and a 
stranger intermeddleth not with its joy. I 
am sadly doubtfxil whether I am even right 
in yielding to the temptation of remaining 
with them, though my conscience is clear 
that it is only the most urgent persuasion of 
both that induces me to take up my abode 
with them. If I see the least sign that I 
am de trop, that instant I shall make up my 
mind to leave them, and at once. Only the 
fear that my Hester may want me keeps me 
here. 

I think I am right, meanwhile, in being 
silent, and as if without eyes. Mr. 
Marlowe, gentle as are his manners ta 
women, is the very last man in the world, I 
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feel, to brook interference or comment. I 
can only hope that time may bring him 
nearer to Hester. If they have children, 
surely they will love each other and be 
happy then ? 




CHAPTEE IX. 



GERALD Marlowe's diary. 



April 9M, Grosvenor Square. — I am 
afraid I have wounded Hester, though I 
hope not deeply. I regret to have crossed 
her, but I cannot repair my fault. Fault it 
was not ; it was part of a course of conduct 
to be pursued in consequence of a resolution 
taken deliberately, and to be kept con- 
scientiously. She shall see, that if I am a 
fortune-hunter, I show my love of money in 
an eccentric fashion; that the outward 
gauds of riches and position have no charms 
for me. 

Besides, I am morally unfit for the situa- 
tion she wishes to assign me. She is far 
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more of a man of business than I am. I 
have heard her farming extolled, and her 
management of tenantry and servants 
lauded to the skies, and that by competent 
judges. She has good instruments under 
her, doubtless, but as James the First said 
— ^and he was certainly not such a fool as 
his looks and reputation have rated him — 
"It takes a wise king to choose good 
ministers ;" whereas, I can but just add up, 
I hate farming, I am less at ease with my 
inferiors — our own old servants and tenants 
at the Grange excepted — than they can 
possibly be with me. I have no head for 
business, and no moral courage to rebuke 
defaulters if I had. 

I am sorry, though, at the manner of my 
refusal. Her conduct was promptly and 
delicately generous ; if she had loved me I 
think I could have charmed away her 
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displeasure ¥rith caresses, I could have 
complimeDted her into holding her own 
with satisfaction. But I cannot go 
through the hideous farce of love-making 
¥rith a woman who cares nothing for 
me. 

It was not without consideration, either, 
that I wounded her a second time by de- 
clining the comfortable quarters she had 
assigned to me. They were in close proxi- 
mity to the general living rooms, and too 
near and constant companionship would be 
perilous for us. If we had loved each 
other it might have been delightful to be 
always together, though even then it would 
have been a risk. But in our position we 
shall live most easily and most peaceably if 
we maintain a respectful distance. We are 
luckier than the poor. A man must be 
very devoted, a woman very faultless, to 
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love on for years in poverty in a cottage 
with two rooms. 

April 30^A. — We have now been three 
weeks settled "at home," and already we 
have fallen into a way of life as measured 
and as matter of fact as if we had be^ 
married for years. Hester has evidently 
plenty of occupation ; she is, doubtless, far 
too well regulated ever to repine or to 
wonder at the absence of those absorbing 
interruptions which are supposed to make 
the first few months of marriage so un- 
business like, yet so delightful. Her 
mornings are spent either in the dining- 
room in Miss Hampson's society, or in the 
library, in the transaction of affairs either 
personal to her domestic cares, or those of 
her property, or else in matters of a more 
public nature. I can see that her charities 
are extensive, and that her interest in social 
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and political matters is great; for I con- 
stantly meet persons of unmistakably 
philanthropic tendencies at luncheon, and 
am perpetually running against prot^g^s of 
all descriptions upon the stairs or in the 
hall. 

In the afternoon she drives, sometimes 
into the country, sometimes upon some 
errand of business ; occasionally she pleases 
Miss Hampson by taking her through the 
Park to view the notabilities, for the old 
lady refuses steadily to see society in any 
other way. I am occasionally their com- 
panion ; whenever the spirit moves me to ask 
Hester where she is going, she accepts the 
overture with the same ready compliance 
which she always extends to any wish of 
mine. Her idea of conjugal duty must 
indeed be very strong. A wife who loved 
her husband could not be more complaisant. 
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For me, my occupations have been few ; long 
rides taken before the fashionable world is 
up, or long walks, duriijg which I smoke 
and muse upon all things, past and present, 
not to come, for I do not see that I have 
any future. I read, purely political and 
modem historical subjects, but my reading 
is as aimless as all else that I do or have 
done. I could never shock my father by 
developing my Liberalism in public life, 
and there is no real pleasure nor benelBt in 
work utterly objectless. If I had any 
originality I might write, the only career 
open to a penniless aspirant, but I have 
none. I am a classical machine well 
crammed, and voila tout. 

We dine at half-past seven, and we have 
hitherto spent our evenings at home. The 
ordeal of a meal partaken of •under the eyes 
of four or five stalwart domestics, all eyes 
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and ears, is a thing absolutely hateful to 
me. But we have managed to make 
ourselves more comfortable in the drawing- 
room — with fire and candles lit — than at 
any other time. I cannot be such a bear 
as to be perpetually morose because a 
woman who did not love me, and whom I 
did not love, consented to be my wife. 
Hester is more "gregarious and com- 
municative" at night than in the day 
time, when a look of thought and care 
generally dwells upon her face. Our 
evenings are passed in conversation, or in 
music. I have already said that she talks 
well when she does talk, she is up in every 
subject of passing interest, and is solidly 
well informed to a degree which puts me 
thoroughly to shame. She plays whenever 
I ask her, and Miss Hampson has ''often 
requested me to sing. I find that Hester 
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has the power of playing perfectly at sight, 
and the even more uncommon talent of 
accompanying singing with taste and skiU. 
I can do no more than strum, and, the 
plunge once made, I have found it a 
pleasure to resume the habit of singing, and 
to be accompanied so well. Florence was 
never a pianist of power, though in my 
•eyes whatever she did was always done 
better than any one else could do it; but 
Hester's playing is a very diflFerent thing, 
judged in cold blood. I never felt, either, 
that Florence cared for music for its own 
«ake, whereas Hester cares for it as I 
believe she could care for nothing else. 
Her taste, too, is like mine, she appreciates 
the best, but she is no bigot. Whatever is 
harmonious, graceful, original, she can 
admire, whether it be by Bach or by plain 
Brown. I hate your virtuosi, who look at 
VOL. I. 11 
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the composer's name before they give their 
verdict upon a composition. 

May 1st. — I foresee that evenings thus 
spent are at an end, and that the occu- 
pations of my days, endurable, because 
pursued at my own will and pleasure — 
aimless though they may be — ^wiU have to 
give place directly to pursuits far less 
tolerable. Hester has had numerous calls, 
and although she has managed to elude 
many of them by spending the afternoons 
out of doors, she has had to return them, 
and cannot elude their consequences in the 
shape of invitations. To-morrow we begin 
the campaign of foUy, and I foresee that we 
are to be completely absorbed in the whirl 
wMch engulfs mankind in these days, to 
the exclusion of all higher and more 
tranquil aims. The round of dinners, balls, 
kettledrums, seems to be as unceasing and 
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as purposeless as the labours of Sisyphus; 
and as a bridegroom I suppose I must shirk 
nothing, but show myself everywhere by 
the side of my wife. 

May ^Ist. — ^We have had a month of the 
treadmill of society, and during tliat time 
I have not made an acquaintance nor con- 
ceived an idea worthy of having been 
commemorated. I see that I am about as 
apt for the r&le of fashion as the veriest 
blushing debutante shrinking from noise 
and notice, and I do not find that I 
improve with the wonderful celerity which 
I observe general to the shy damsels whose 
entr&s I have watched with something of 
a fellow feeling. I have gone through 
everything except exhibiting myself in the 
ranks which roll up and down the Park 
every afternoon ; there I make a stand ; I 

11—2 
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would as soon assist at a procession in 
honour of Juggernaut. 

I find that Hester has many acquain- 
tances ; use, I suppose, has familiarized her 
with the life, for she plays her part fairly, 
with dignity and tolerance, if without 
pleasure. In London she l^as as much the 
advantage of me as I had of her in Paris ; 
if she has not many friends she has a large 
circle of intimate acquaintances, many of 
them people high up in the social scale, as 
well as literary, scientific, and artistic 
notabilities. I can see that she is regarded 
as a person of weight and judgment, and 
that men of sense and standing find her 
taste worth appealing to, and her opinions 
worthy of coDsideration. I begin to 
wonder that she did not marry some im- 
portant personage years before the day that 
bound her fate to mine. 
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June \d. — The rush and whirl of life 
around us has perhaps one advantage^ we 
are eflTectually prevented from boring one 
another. That is the great pull which we 
so-called aristocrats have over our less 
exalted brethren ; we are not allowed time 
to become weary to satiety of each other's 
presence. 

I imagine sometimes that, unfettered, I 
might have found excitement, if not satis- 
faction, in a season or two of London life. 
It is new to me, for I have seen little of 
English society. But I am too heavily 
handicapped to have any chance in the 
running. My poverty and my father's 
prejudices cut me off from political interests, 
and I never felt anything but distaste, nay, 
disgust, for the company of fast men. I 
have nothing in common with clubbists and 
dinner-giving fogies. Mothers and daugh- 
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ters don't care about me — ^I am married. 
Therefore at balls I am nowhere^ for I bave 
not the gift of making myself agreeable, 
despite all disadvantages, as I see some men 
in my unfortunate position can do. Hester 
does not dance, but she always finds some 
one to talk to ; she has her set of old in- 
timates who flock around her. There ' is a 
freemasonry among matrons, and she is in 
great demand besides as a chaperon, for 
she is not censorious, and she has no ob- 
jection to sit for hours while her prot^^ 
disport themselves. Occasionally I have a 
flash of good luck ; I meet an Oxford man 
of my time — my time ! what an age ago 
that seems — and then we talk about the 
'Varsity, and the years — 

" When I heard my days before me, and the tumult of 
my life." 

I read •' Locksley Hall " over again the 
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other evening, remembering the time when 
I thought its outcries the incarnation of 
morbid selfishness. Morbid and selfish 
they are; but it probes to the very core 
the heart of man, a deceitful and desperately 
wicked thing enough, as the parsons and our 
own experience truly tell us. These eight 
lines are perpetually in my memory, although 
my conscience tells me they are ignoble — 

"Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing 

purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the 

process of the suns. 
What is that to him that reaps not harvest of his 

youthful joys, 
Tho' the deep heart of existence beat for ever like a 

boy's P 
Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I linger 

on the shore. 
And the individual withers, and the world is more 

and more. 
Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and he bears 

a laden breast, 
Pull of sad experience, moving toward the stillness 

of his rest." 
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I wonder whether he was as old as I am ; 
as old — for twenty-three to me is as forty* 
four to many men. Anyhow, his ex- 
perience, like mine, worked ruin to himself 
without the reflection that it brought good 
to another living soul. I begin to think 
I have injured Hester more deeply than 
Florence injured me. I should imagine 
Florence and Wynn very fairly mated, and 
she has gained all that she values most, the 
good things of this Ufe, by marrying him. 
He must have loved her too, with some 
kind of love, for she was penniless ; and if 
we are noble, we are utterly without in- 
fluence or connexion that could make our 
alliance desirable. Whereas Hester's only 
gain was a morose husband, that cared 
nothing for her, that brought her nothing, 
and that is evidently most unsuited to her 
tastes and character. Every night sha 
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meets men who are glad to pay her atten- 
tions from which they can get nothing; 
and she must contrast many of them very 
forcibly with the indolent, aimless, useless 
being who is her valuable property. Last 
night at Sir Claude Vemer's we met, for 
instance, the last cotton lord, a sensible, 
grave, middle-aged, north countryman ; and 
he greeted Hester with warmth, in which 
mingled an evident dash of embarrassment. 
The first civilities over, I heard him ask 
her to introduce him to her husband. 
Hester turned round, and saw me as usual 
leaning against the wall looking on — an 
exciting role at three-and-twenty. There 
was a flush on her face, as she beckoned 
me to her, and made us known to each 
other. I liked the man^s looks, there was 
something so straightforward, solid, and 
kindly in his expression and address. We 
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shook hands, and stood talking for some 
five minutes. At the end of that time the 
dance going on was over, and Lord Stock- 
port glanced round eagerly. A pretty 
dark-haired, dark-eyed girl came quickly 
up to him, leaning on her partner's arm. 

"Tour daughter," I was about to say; 
thank Heaven, he anticipated me in time, 
by introducing her proudly as his wife. 
She gazed at Hester, as they shook hands, 
with the keen quickness of an observant 
woman who has some deep interest in the 
person observed, and I heard her say in a 
low voice, "I know how much reason I 
have to be grateful to you, Mrs. Marlowe.'* 
So Hester had refused him; a man ac- 
cepted and loved by a young, a beautiful, 
and, I hear, a high-born girl ! My wife is 

fl 

an enigma ; were we on terms less stiff, 
were she a shade less reserved, or were I at 
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iny ease with her, I could find it in my 
heart to ask her why she rejected him, and 
took me. But, after all, what does it 
matter ; as she did reject him, and did take 
me? 

June 2nd. — ^As the season drags its weary 
length along, one thought is more than 
ever perpetually present with me ; one of 
wonder that I never see and never hear 
^mything of Morence. She has vanished 
from my view, as completely as if she had 
never been, and yet only a year and a half 
ago we were all the world to each other! • 
It is the more extraordinary, inasmuch as 
vre are perpetually in circles where it is 
most probable that we should meet her. 
My mind has lately dwelt more than ever 
upon the strangeness of her non-ap- 
pearance, for we have exchanged several 
visits with my aunt and hers. Lady Old- 
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castle, who has just come to town. She 
has welcomed Hester into the family with 
all the cordiality proper upon the acquisition 
of a wealthy niece. She and Hester have 
become quite intimate, and I have begun 
to watch and listen for a chance mention 
in their conversation of Florence's name. 
But she is never aUuded to. Hester may 
very likely have dismissed from her mind 
months ago the remembrance even of my 
unfortunate love affair ; it appears to her 
doubtless a case of calf-love, to be under- 
gone as soon as possible after the measles^ 
and the whooping-cough ; and she has seen 
no reason to suspect me of any tendency to- 
romance or sentiment. But^ my aunt and 
my mother know better ; they have good 
memories, and they both preserve an ob- 
stinate, and unbroken silence. If I heard 
anything of her, I might think less of 
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Florence: but as it is, and thrown daily, 
as I am, into the society of fresh persons, 
one possibility is constantly present with 
me, the reflection that it is probable that I 
may meet her at any moment. Often when 
I stand, apparently aimless and unobser- 
vant, among the crowd of men about the 
'door of some ball-room, or when I am sup- 
posed to be wrapped in the sweet strains of 
some singer or musician, I am watching, 
expecting to see Florence enter, to catch 
the light again upon that golden hair, and 
to rest my eyes again upon that " beauty 
«uch as never woman wore/' I wonder 
vrhat expression her face will wear when I 
meet her, in what guise her radiant loveli- 
ness will be decked ; whether she will look 
<5areless and happy, or whether I shall see 
upon her fair countenance a look I shall 
inow well how to interpret, the evidence of 
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disappointment and regret. I marrel how 
I shall address her, and what she will reply. 
Man of honour as I hope and trust 
myself to be, I shrink from the very 
thought of such a meeting, whUe I know 
Ml well that I long for it. The very un- 
certainty makes the fear, the hope, more 
perilous. I cannot prepare myself: I can- 
not guard against surprise. 




CHAPTER X. 

GERALD Marlowe's diary {continued). 

June Srd. — ^We have seen Lord Stockport 
and Ids wife several times already ; they 
called the day after we met them, and Lady 
Stockport has taken a girlish gushing fancy 
to Hester, which she returns with cordiality 
suflBiciently sincere, although evidently a 
little amused as well as surprised at her 
friend's demonstrative enthusiasm. Last 
night we dined with them; it was a big 
and grand affair, gorgeous as are the 
banquets of the nouveau riche millionaire* 
I don't know why I should sneer, though ; 
for Lord Stockport is a very good fellow, 
and she is a very pretty, lively, kindly 
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creature ; if lie has the money, and she likes 
to spend it^ what for no ? Hester had the 
place of honour at the host's right hand, as 
bride, for there were many more important 
people present than even Gerald Marlowe's 
wife. I sat opposite, with a sister of Lady 
Stockport's next to me — a young woman as 
gushing as her sister, but plain, im- 
fortunately, and fast to boot. She found 
me, evidently, as great a fool as her kind 
always seem to think me, for she soon gave 
me up, and entered into animated inter- 
change of jokes and anecdotes — all caviare 
to me — ^with her other neighbour, some 
man in the Guards, married, like myself, 
but with whom she appeared au mieux. I 
might have done better, but I didn't feel in 
the humour for humbug. I was struck too 
much by a fact which had impressed itself 
upon my observation more than once be- 
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fore ; the fact that Hester is ten times more 
at her ease with other men than with me. 
She responds, it is true, whenever I con- 
verse with her, but her talk does not flow 
spontaneously, with the frank freedom 
which characterizes its course with Lord 
Stockport, for instance. It seems as if she 
thinks I shall not understand, or sympa- 
thize. No doubt she has found out she is 
my superior in brains, and reading, and 
knowledge of the world ; but I thought I 
had always shown that I was ready to meet" 
her halfway in interchange of sentiment 
and opinion. She never satirizes, contra- 
dicts, or jests with me; with some other 
men I see that she can be eloquent, sar- 
castic, wittyj with that sharp quick reductio 
ad absurdum of an adversary's argument 
which is often its best refutation. Last 
night she and Lord Stockport got upon the^ 
VOL. I. 12 
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topic of education. He is foil, natoraUy, of 
all the new azgomentB of some of the 
scientific, and all the ignorant, against a 
claasical education. A man of native talent, 
who has made himself and who has also 
managed to amass a good deal of general 
information, which tells well in business 
and in society, he thinks the Universities 
effete, and their system absurd. To my 
snrprise, Hester combated him inch by 
inch. She allowed that science was a 
grand thing, that its ardent pursuit was a 
worthy aim; but she stoutly denied that 
the region of matter and hard &ct was at 
all commensurable in extent and in lofti- 
ness with the world of thought or of art. 

" I give up the pass men," she said, " I 
will rate them, if you will, no higher than 
the many tyros in science, who have been 
crammed with terms and &cts up to a 
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certain point, but who will never go further, 
and never add the merest iota to the practi- 
<2al information of mankind. I cannot see 
ihat a dull man, replete with chemistry, is 
any more of an addition to society than a 
•dull man replete with grammar. There 
must be some course of training agreed 
upon, I suppose.'* 

" Train men for the business or profession 
of their aflerUves,** he said. 

" That is an idea quite unworthy of Lord 
Stockport,*' she cried. " It makes education, 
which ought to be cultivation, a sordid 
matter of calculation. And how are you to 
know what a boy or girl is fit for, or how 
are you to be sure that he or she will 
<5hoose to pursue the line marked out for 
them by your absolute will? If they de- 
cline to follow it, or if they fail in it, what 
are they fit for then ?" 

12—2 
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" There is at least a probability that such 
education may be serviceable; which we 
know that a smatt.ering of classics never can 
be/' he retorted. 

" You are still upon the question of 
market value, which I maintain is an un- 
worthy footing," she said. " For my part, 
I do not much care what the training is ; 
whether it be classical, or scientific, or 
artistic, the general run will derive equal 
benefit or pleasure from either, I daresay; 
but there must be some decided course of 
study fixed for schools which are composed 
mainly of the ordinary run of men." 

" Doubtless, doubtless ; but what is that 
course to be ?" he asked. 

" Anything you like," she said, stoutly ; 
" but why not the study of language as well 
as any other study ? It has, at least, the 
value of opening the stores that lie in 
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books ; it is the key to every other branch 
of learning. Even your scientific friends 
are the better for a knowledge of French 
and German/* 

''Ah, French and German!" he ac- 
quiesced, triumphantly. "I never said or 
thought that modern languages were not 
useful, Mrs. Marlowe. It is the fusty dead 
tongues that it irks me so bitterly to see 
instruments of torture to the young, and 
will-o'-the-wisps to the old, whom they lead 
into the quagmire of talk and theory, in- 
stead of on to the firm ground of experience 
and fact." 

" Grammar is fact," urged Hester, " and 
one chain of facts is as important as the 
other. I think that Max Muller is as 
eminent and as usefiil a man as the most 
distinguished naturalist or chemist of them 
all." 
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" Tut, tut/' he cried ; " I wonder to hear 
you say so, Mrs. Marlowe. What the 
better are you of knowing what syllables 
may have formed the first utterances of the 
first savages who found their tongues ?" 

" Language is a science," she said, " and 
you know that you have read, and taken 
pleasure in reading. Max Muller*s Lectures. 
And it is quite as useful and as beautiful ta 
know the first vocabulary, as it is to know 
the epoch at which our ancestors began to 
use flint hatchets." 

" Oh I I care nothing for archaeology,'* he 
said. 

" Yet men of science — ^your sciences — ^are 
much indebted to the archaeologists. I 
think myself that an acquaintance with 
music and with drawing would be one of the 
most pleasant and the most humanizing of 
all branches of education, and I am pretty 
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sure that almost every human creature has 
at least a little appreciation of the charms of 
drawing, or of vocal or instrumental music." 

"Tour ideas have grace and beauty in 
them, as everything must have that comes 
from Mrs. Marlowe/' he said, bowing 
courteously. " But they are Utopian, quite 
Utopian. I had rather have the classics 
than a smattering of art." 

" Tes ; I think they have worked pretty 
well," she said, with a wilful misunder- 
standing of his meaning. "The Uni- 
versities have given us our greatest states- 
men, at least, and that is a branch of 
intellectual life not unpractical or unworthy. 
I wonder, too, how many of your most 
distinguished men of science have received 
a classical training, and have used the 
command of language and the power of 
analysis, which they have perfected in this 
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training, to decry the ladder which has 
raised them up. The man who knows 
two languages is twice a man, you are 
aware." 

'^ Much better get an education that will 
enable him to thrive at home, than to roam 
abroad/^ said Lord Stockport, gruffly. " How 
many of your boarding-school misses ever 
make use of their smattering of languages 
after they leave school? Whereas a few 
useM facts in chemistry or physics would 
be of incalculable service to them in their 
afterlives." 

" The few useful facts might be learned 
in a few hours or days," retorted Hester. 
"As the Times said once, *if those who 
complain of their ignorance of useful know- 
ledge would only employ the time they 
spend in grumbling at their want of such 
infonnation, in its acquisition, they might 
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amass enough to satisfy the keenest appetite 
for facts/ " 

" Ah ! they want the training and the 
taste ; they are demoralized by the drudgery 
they have gone through," said Lord Stock- 
port. "And what have your philosophers 
done for the social progress of mankind, 
Mrs. Marlowe ? that is the true and crucial 
test. Will logic or philosophy give men 
better houses, better food, warmer clothes ?'' 

*'It will give them the taste for even 
better things," persevered Hester. "The 
man whose mind is enlightened, hates 
squalor, disorder, want of harmony. The 
most enlightened nation that the world has 
•ever seen is still a pattern to us in the finish 
and delicacy of the most necessary articles of 
■daily use." 

" Oh, the Greeks ! I am weary of the 
'Greeks!" said Lord Stockport. "But I 
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will accept them for sake of argument ; do 
you really think that the old dialectician 
who spent his time splitting hairs, was more 
usefully employed than the modem chemist 
who tests the water or the food which is 
the support of thousands ?" 

"I did not attack, I am only on the 
defensive,'* said Hester ; " and I champion 
no extreme views. The extreme of hair- 
splitting may be, I grant, as shortsighted 
and senseless as the extreme of materialism, 
but I deny that it is as degrading and 
demoralizing to all the finer emotions of 
the soul and spirit." 

•^Ah, you are incorrigible!" he said. 
" It is of no use talking to you. I thought 
you had more sense, Mrs. Marlowe. But 
how can I wonder, knowing what you 
women are, when I remember that your 
husband was a first-class Oxford man !" 
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Hester turned, apparently involuntarily, 
to the place in which I was sitting; she 
caught my glance, listening and approving, 
I daresay, with an unwonted warmth and 
deference. She crimsoned painfully, and 
was silent, struck dumb, no doubt, by the 
sense of the contrast between things as the 
world sees them and as they are. Hers 
must be a truthful nature, for the necessity 
of deceit evidently distresses and irritates 
her greatly. It is humiliating, certainly, to 
be credited with being the happy object of a 
grand passion, felt and reciprocated, when 
you know, as we know, that you have made 

r 

a match which is a complete bargain, 
money on one side, against an old name 
and title on the other. (It cannot be mere 
station that she cares for, else why did she 
refuse Lord Stockport? It must be that 
romance of old blood and ancient peerage 
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which is so captivating to the imagination 
of women, especially of the parvenue-heiress 
tribe.) But Hester was capable, surely, of 
better things. 

Now that I know her face with the 
intimate knowledge of daily companionship, 
I see that she bears in her countenance the 
signs of being very far from happy. I 
have thought and written a great deal of 
her unsuitability to me; I begin to think 
that I may have been but a selfish one- 
sided puppy ; it might have occurred to me 
that I may not be all that she could wish, 
or even may have imagined that I should 
be. She, like myself, must pass, doubtiess, 
many lonely hours for which there is no 
resource but that " counting of her wages," 
which poor Lucy Snow found so cheerless a 
nightly occupation. 

Hester must see too now that other men 
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find her attractive — think all she says 
right and womanly and graceful; take 
pleasure in watching the changes of her 
face, and in piquing and provoking her ta 
retort and argument. Whereas I have 
always taken precious good care to show that 
I looked upon her only as a person to whom 
it was my duty to be civil ; as a mere good 
comrade at the best, overlooking,, in a way 
and with a pertinacity that she must find it 
hard to bear, all her womanly claims to 
indulgence and consideration, not to say to 
tenderness and homage. 

There is no yoke so unendurable, na 
mistake so fatal, so irreparable, and so un- 
natural, as an utterly ill-assorted marriage; 
nothing so chills the heart, warps the con- 
science, and drags honour and self-respect in 
the very dust. 



CHAPTER XI. 
GERALD maelowe's diaey (continued). 

June Srd. — It has come ; my anticipations 
were prophetic. It was not possible that 
she could be within reach of me and that 
I should not know it. 

It fell out, as the fulfilment of a dream 
always does, under circumstances the most 
unlocked for. My aunt, Lady Oldcastle, 
selected last night as an evening on which 
we had, strange to say, no engagement, for 
a quiet dinner to Hester, Miss Hampson, 
and myself She is a hostess among ten 
thousand, and the partie carr^e, domestic 
group though it were, went off to admira- 
tion. Hester and my aunt fraternized 
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wonderfiilly^ and old Miss Hampson, when 
dragged out of her shell and treated with 
due deference, has a quaint vein of sociality 
which forms a link to draw out others. 
Dinner was over, and we were sitting round 
the piano. Hester had been asked to play, 
^d her fingers were upon the first chord of 
the " Moonlight Sonata," always a sign that 
«he is at ease and well pleased. The door 
opened suddenly, and the servant an- 
nounced Mr. and Mrs. Wynn. We all 
rose and stood looking at each other as 
if a thunderbolt had fallen in our midst. 
Into our circle fioated swiftly a graceful 
aerial figure. Woman of the world as she 
is, my aunt stood transfixed. Florence had 
d smile on her face ; she caught the expres- 
sion on Lady Oldcastle's countenance, 
turned swiftly, and my consin and I were 
again face to face. She stood as if fix)zen 
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into a fair statue, and I saw that she was 
lovelier than ever, dressed in a garb in 
which I had never seen her, the fairy-like 
sweeping drapery of fuU evening dress. It 
was not the Florence I had loved that stood 
before me, but it was the Florence I had 
parted from, a woman more bewitching 
still, fascinating with the full charm of 
finished grace and loveliness. Receiving 
my gaze, the colour flew into her face and 
then receded, leaving her pale, shocked^ 
and embarrassed. I felt an awkward fool . 
enough, and behaved like one, standing 
mute, moonstruck, and motionless. On my 
mind rushed the recollection that we were 
encountering on untrodden ground. From 
Florence's childhood upwards we had never 
met without an embrace, even from the 
days when the schoolboy carelessly kissed 
his little fairy cousin to the days, few but 
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rapturous, " when our spirits rushed together 
at the touching of the lips/' 

After a moment of miserable pause she 
put out her hand, timidly. I took it ; it 
was icy cold, and fell at her side as I 
dropped it. With the instinct of conceal- 
ment I glanced round the room to see if our 
embarrassment had been observed. My 
aunt's face wore a look of undisguised 
surprise and alarm ; but it was on Hester's 
countenance that my eyes rested. She 
stood upright, looking haughty, chill, 
unbending. I see that she can be jealous, if 
she cannot love. 

My aunt, recovering herself with tardy 
tact, rushed into the breach. She kissed 
Florence, and poured out expressions of 
surprise and delight. While they stood 
hand in hand, my eyes sought out my 
successful rival, whose movements, more 

VOL. I. 13 
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deliberate than his wife's, had brooght him 
by this time into the centre of the group. 
Mr. Wynnes looks belie his reputation. He 
is a square, thickset, ruddy, light-haired 
young man, with light-blue eyes, the ideal 
of the healthy country squireen or yeoman, 
rather than of the man of pleasure. The 
blood of the nayvy and the dairymaid is not 
so easily debilitated as the thinner stream 
which runs in less robust and more aris- 
tocratic veins. His features are tolerably 
well cut, but heavy; in a few years his 
comeliness will degenerate into fat and 
shapelessness. At four-and-twenty or so 
youth imparts a certain symmetry of form 
and bloom of colouring; but he has none 
of that fire, of that soul, in his countenance 
which give light and expression when the 
glow and gloss of youth are gone. 

My aunt observed that there was no need 
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to introduce Mrs. Wynn and Mrs. Marlowe. 
The two shook hands, and stood a minute 
trying to talk bald commonplaces. Never 
was there such a contrast: Florence fair, 
slender, tall, with waves of golden hair 
making an aureole round her head : — " her 
hair,'' as Sidney said of the Stella whom he 
loved as haplessly as I did Florence, " her 
hair, alas ! too poor a word ; why should I 
not rather call them her beams ?"-r-the 
colour on her cheeks deepening to damask, 
her fair neck and arms rising from floating, 
fleecy garments of azure and white, which 
draped her with the grace of aerial cloud - 
like waves of sheen ; Hester dark, pale, her 
solid figure not of middle height, clad in a 
high, heavy dress, which, rich as it was, 
lent no light nor glow to the sombre hues 
of her complexion, or the dark, lustreless 
hair, bound tightly round her head. The 

13—2 
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air asd attitnde of the two was as Taried. 
FliC^reiKe. bending sligfadv, expressed in her 
gestures and smile eagen yet deprecating 
cordialitT. Hester, upright to iuflexibilitj, 
seemed to forbid approach. On her face 
was the uneasy, indignant look of one 
entrapped into a situ^ition and into com- 
panionship most unexpected and most 
unpleasing. 

My aunt seemed to find it as embarrass- 
ing as I did to be the auditor of the 
dialogue under difficulties which Florence 
and Hester were carr^'ing on. She intro- 
duced ilr. W\Tin to me, with a look which 
implored me to be complacent to her guest. 
He was civil enough, even cordial, though I 
do not imagine from his manner that he 
had ever heard of my existence. We fell 
into talk, and he was evidently much 
puzzled as to names and places; but my 



^ 
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aunt led the conversation, and covered 
mistakes with the aplomb of a woman of 
the world. We seated ourselves at her 
desire, Hester and Florence a little apart ; 
but my ears were within hearing of their 
words. My wife had, apparently, recovered 
herself, for they were exchanging now the 
commonplaces of acquaintance of some 
intimacy, if of no great affection. They 
appeared to be speaking of our tour abroad. 
It was an extraordinary experience to me to 
hear the Hester Dombrain of Hexham 
speak to her who was Florence Marlowe of 
" Gerald," with an air of wifely interest and 
proprietorship. It was the first time, by 
the way, that I had ever heard Hester call 
me anything to a third person but " Mr. 
Marlowe," and when we are together she 
never uses any form of address whatever. 
Thus reminded that I was her property 
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bj mj own choice aod deed, I girded np 
mj loins aod prepared to play the man, and 
we talked and laughed isx half-an-hoor, as 
if lore and peijared tows were ihii^ of 
dreamland, llorence, her first surprise and 
embarrassment OTer, performed her heartless 
part well enongh to be quite ^eere, for I 
am not aware that she is an actress. W jnn 
seemed heayj, but not a bad kind of fellow 
after alL Bich, aloi^ in the world, un- 
blessed with brains, encompassed, doubtless, 
with toadies of both sexes^ what wonder he 
ran a terrible muck^ ? I wonder if Florence 
will hare the wit and the skill ''to trim 
him up and keep him tight ?" Thej don't 
seem over- well suited in any way, for they 
appear not to have a single taste in 
common. There is nothing more odious 
than a ball but a dinner in his opinion : 
''she likes gaiety of all kinds,^' she says. 
^ He had no doubt we should meet some- 
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times in London, for Florence dragged him 
everywhere/* he said. " But he hoped to 
see me also in the shooting season, if I 
cared for sport. There was as much game 
at Combermere as would be found in the 
neighbourhood, he believed.'* 

" There is more on Mr. Marlowe's 
propert}'," interposed Florence, curtly, 
biting her lip. She is Marlowe enough 
still, I see, to eschew the idea of my being 
patronized by a Mr. Wynn. Or did she 
wish to taunt me with having married for 
lucre, like herself? 

" My nephew's property joins yours, Mr. 
Wynn," put in my aunt, suavely. ** The 
Grange lands and Allingham march with 
Combiermere for many miles, I believe." 

"The Grange! Oh, that's Lord Mar- 
lowe's, is it not? Is he any relation of 
yours, Mr. Marlowe ?" 

" Only my father," I said, drily enough. 
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But I felt half ashamed of myself the 
next moment, for he hoped, with much . 
cordiality, that we should see a great deal 
of each other as we were so near. 

" I am telling your husband that I hope 
we shall see you often, Mrs. Marlowe. Re- 
lations living so near are not always the 
best neighbours, but I hope we shall prove 
exceptions to the rule," he said, turning to 
Hester. 

" I hope so," she said, with a smile — the 
first I had seen upon her face since they 
entered. Mr. Wynn is not a person, evi- 
dently, of much culture or conversation, or 
gifted with many original ideas, but he is 
frank and forthcoming enough. En- 
couraged, he drew his chair nearer Hester's, 
and began to talk of the county, and of his 
property, dilating upon improvements he 
intends making. He supposed Mrs. Mar- 
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lowe knew he had only jnst bought the 
place ? " We have been abroad till a month 
ago. I suppose you have been in town for 
some weeks, else we should have seen or 
heard of you, 1 daresay, in the country." 

Hester responded to all he said, with a 
few kindly words, and with faint smiles, 
but her countenance was troubled. My 
aunt and Florence kept up the ball of con- 
versation better, but in about half an hour 
their list of topics seemed exhausted, and 
the Wynns rose to take their leave. 

"I hope we shall see you often before 
we go back to the horrid country?" said 
Florence to Hester, as they shook hands. 
" I daresay you know everybody, as we do. 
We are overwhelmed with engagements, 
though we only came to town to-day. 
We are on our way to Lady B.'s now. 
Are you going there ?" 
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" No ; we are spending a domestic even- 
ing," said my aunt. " It was good of you 
to look in upon me so unexpectedly, 
Florence dear." 

She took her departure with smiles and 
cheerful adieux. Mr. Wynn shook hands 
all round, and followed her. The door 
closed upon her ; and it seemed to n)e as if 
the last hour had passed away like the 
baseless fabric of a vision. Whether we 
stayed long after them, what was said, 
what was done, I know not. I sat till 
Hester got up to go, and then accompanied 
her home, like one following the conductor 
of a journey in a dream. That night I 
heard the clocks strike every hour from 
midnight to sunrise. 




CHAPTER XII. 



MISS hampson's diary. 



June ^thy Groavenor Square. — I have been 
reading to-day my journal of the last two 
months, and I wish much that I had never 
written it; I wonder more why I go on 
writing it ; but I am getting an old woman, 
and custom is strong. I have kept a diary 
for forty years, and I cannot give up the 
habit now. The events recorded during 
the last month are but a list of gaieties, in 
which I took, of course, no share, and from 
which I cannot imagine that either Hester 
or Mr. Marlowe has ever derived the 
slightest pleasure. Before that time we 
had an interval upon which I look back 
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now with fond regrets; a time of rational 
existence, not without its gleams of quiet 
satisfaction ; during which the husband and 
wife occasionally passed some hpurs of their 
days together, and in which the evenings 
were generally domestic, occupied either in 
pleasant talk, or in music good enough to 
be a treat. Of the hopes recorded during 
these days I wiU say nothing now ; as for 
incidents, they were like the lives of happy 
women are said to be, utterly uneventful. 
I think myself but an old fool for chronicling 
them, now that events which I dreaded, but 
yet which I had a faint hope might be 
averted, have come to disturb their fair 
prospect of serenity. 

I endured the whirl of dissipation which 
followed this tranquil time without extreme 
solicitude, for I had seen that the husband 
and wife could at least tolerate each other's 
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society without overt disagreement, even 
sometimes it seemed without dissatisfaction ; 
and upon this humble foundation I built 
an airy edifice of magnificent dimensions — 
a castle in the air, in which my child and 
her husband were to find that their 
marriage was no fatal mistake, but the most 
auspicious circumstance of their lives. But 
now no vestige of my castle remains ; and I 
find that the anticipations of evil, which 
have always persisted in haunting me, 
thrusting in their ugly heads whenever I 
have been most sanguine and most happy, 
were prophetic. 

I wonder now that I could ever have hoped 
for better things. If Gerald Marlowe, 
indeed, had loved any other woman but his 
cousin, if Mr. Wynn had bought any other 
place but Combermere, the cousins might 
never have met, or all close intercourse 
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might have been avoided, and their love 
might have died out. But there is a fate in 
these things — a wretched retribution rather 
— for unions so unhallowed as marriages of 
interest. 

Mr. Marlowe and Florence met last night 
at Lady Oldcastle's. What he felt it was 
but too easy to see from his silence, his 
paleness, his agitation ; and I fear too that 
Florence has a heart, and that Mr. Wynn is 
not its owner. Throughout the interview 
she was most unlike herself; all was forced 
and fitful, whereas she* used to be all ease, 
all spontaneous grace and buoyancy. 

I have no clue to Hester's feelings ; no 
guide but my own observations. She said 
nothing as we returned home, nor as we 
parted for the night. But I, who know 
her dear face so perfectly, was full well 
aware that there was trouble on her mind. 
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It was a terribly rash step, her marrying 
Mr. Marlowe. She must have felt that this 
meeting was not only likely, but certain to 
occur. I hope she will have self-command 
to conceal her jealousy; even where there 
is love, jealousy is almost certain to work 
the worst evils ; where it is only pride 
that is wounded, it is inevitably fatal. 
We women are most extraordinary crea- 
tures. Even in the midst of my deep 
sorrow, that my dear Hester should be 
troubled, I wonder at her trouble. It is 
strange to me, an inexperienced old maid, 
to see how jealous a woman who does not 
love her husband may be of her property 
in him, and of his sensitiveness to the 
influence of another. I had no idea that 
petty feelings had any place in Hester's 
nature; but I suppose we are all equally 
imperfect, even characters as noble as hers. 
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No one spoke as we drove home last 
night. Hester and I took our departure to 
our own rooms immediately upon om* 
return. Mr. Marlowe went, according to 
his wont, to smoke a cigar in his den. The 
smoke curls up to my window, which is 
above his (I am sure he is unaware of tliis, 
for he knows how much I dislike smoke, 
and he is always considerate). Last night 
I should think he smoked a dozen instead 
of one ; the time was long enough. I could 
not get to sleep for thinking of my child's 
distress. I wish it were given to her to 
express herself occasionally in words. It is 
not that I am curious — God forbid that I 
should wish to pry into the heart of 
another — but I think that brooding silently 
over sorrows magnifies them, and makes one 
tenfold more wretched. Trouble taken to 
the light often loses half its terrors. Yet I 
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do not deny that Hester's cause for jealousy 
is serious enough. Looking forward to, 
and dreading, as I have done, the chance 
that Mr. Marlowe and his cousin should 
meet, I find that I underrated the dangers 
of a meeting. I see that she is more beautiful 
and more fascinating than ever ; and I am 
certain that she does not care for Mr. Wynn. 
The circumstances are full of peculiar 
danger ; the fact of their being cousins, and 
of their living so close together in the 
countrv, will almost necessitate a certain 
intimacy there, and I fear — I fear that the 
only chance of safety and of happiness for 
any, for all — would be total cessation of 
intercourse. Loving Hester as I do, appre- 
ciating her noble nature as I do, I had hoped 
sometimes, despite myself as it were, that 
she might silently win her husband's heart 
VOL. I. 14 
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before he met again her who had been the 
idol of his youth. 

June 5iA. — Yesterday was to me a more 
wretched and uneasy day .than any I have 
passed since Hester was so dangerously ill 
of scarlet fever, at thirteen, as to be given 
over. 1 felt then, as I feel now, that the 
present has its fill of misery ; but that there 
may be in the future that which will be so 
much worse, that the agony of suspense 
becomes by contrast very bliss. I have 
been worrying myself to-day, among other 
particulars of wretchedness, with wonder as 
to what Hester will do next, as to whether 
the first step onwards will be taken by her 
or by Mrs. Wynn. Hester has done and 
said nothing in the matter. Mr. Marlowe 
has maintained the same attitude. But 
to-day, on returning from our drive, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wynn's cards were lying on the 
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hall table. Hester looked at them and led 
them there, contrary to her usual practice, 
which is to take any cards left there for 
her upstairs, to place them in a card-basket 
upon the upper landing. She has many 
such methodical little ways, and never 
varies from them. I guessed the reason of 
this omission ; she wished to be sure that 
Mr. Marlowe should know who had called, 
and yet to avoid the necessity of telling 
him. 

As he joined us in the drawing-room 
before dinner, I saw her give a quick keen 
glance at him; but I do not think she 
could learn anything from it. He looked, 
as he can sometimes do, inscrutable. His fine 
and youthfiil face is of that perfect outline 
which has at rest no set form of expression, 
and which, though capable of speaking 

14— ii 
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the most deep and rapid feelings, can 
present at will the appearance of a chill, fair 
mask. 

June \^th. — A week has passed as if no 
such persons existed as Mr. and Mrs. 
Wyun. I have only observed that Hester 
has looked pale and anxious, and that she 
has avoided the Park with unusual per- 
tinacity. But to-day at breakfast she 
broached the tabooed subject. 

"I think," she said, speaking with 
timidity and hesitation, very foreign to her 
usual calm, decided manner, " I think we 
must not delay any longer returning Mr. 
and Mrs. Wynn's call." 

She looked straight at her husband as 
she spoke ; he met her eyes for a moment, 
then averted his gaze. But his eyes never 
dwell upon her face. 

"I have no doubt Miss Hampson will 
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be kind enough to go with you, if you dis- 
like going alone/' he said. 

"Mr. Wynn came here/* she urged, 
Mteringly. 

"My dear Hester," he said, so testily 
that it struck me as being the cloak of 
embarrassment, "do you not know by 
this time that the one thing I will 
never do is to turn into a drawing-room 
lounger ?*' 

She said no more; she never pursues 
any topic which he drops, and I have no 
doubt she had little enough desire to press 
this one. I went with her that afternoon, 
but Mrs. Wynn was out. 

June loth, — This morning, as we were 
just rising from the breakfast table, a note, 
wonderfully scented and crested, was 
handed to Hester; her colour changed as 
she read it. She gave it to Mr. Marlowe 
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without nttering a word. He took it ; the 
crimson rushed to his cheek as he held it in 
his hand, and turned orer its fair, flowing 
pages. 

" The 1st of July T he said, laying it 
down. '* I suppose we shall be here 
then r 

" I suppose so,** she answered. 

" Hate we any engagement ?" 

" I think not." 

" We must go then, I suppose ?'* he said, 
lightly, getting up, and going to the 
window. He remained there, standing 
with his back to us. Hester rose, and as 
she rose she cast a swift glance at him. 
What it said I know not ; did I not know 
her practical, unromantic, impassive nature, 
I might have imagined it spoke many 
things. But it passed as quickly as it had 
crossed her countenance, and she went out 
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of the room silently, going quickly into the 
library. 

Half an hour afterwards, as I went out 
for my early walk, I saw lying on the hall 
table a note addressed to Mrs. Wynn, in 
Hester's bold, black, square hand. 




CHAPTER XIII. 
MISS HAMPSON*s DIARY {conHnued). 

July 2ndy The Grange. — It is indeed true, 
"that man proposes, and God disposes;" 
yesterday morning, the very day of the 
Wynns' dinner party, Mr. Marlowe got a 
telegram from his mother, saying that Lord 
Marlowe was dangerously ill ; that he had 
been seized with a paralytic stroke, and 
that she entreated her son to come im- 
mediately to Hexham. Mr. Marlowe was 
terribly shocked, it was plain, though he 
was quiet. Hester offered at once to go 
with- him. 

" It will be a painful business," he said. 
" I think you had better not/* 
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"I had rather," she urged. "I can go 
to AUingham if I find I am not wanted." 

" And I will go to AUingham, to be in 
the way, if I can be of any service,'' I 
added. 

Finding how much we were in earnest, 
Mr. Marlowe accepted both offers with 
gratitude. I think his nature has far more 
of the craving for sympathy and com- 
panionship than is at all usual in the 
masculine disposition. 

Hester wTote a note to Mrs. Wynn, 
organized all the necessary preparations, 
and we started. It was a sad, silent 
journey; we got to Hexham just at the 
time fixed for the Wynns' dinner party, 
and they drove straight to the Grange, 
taking me with them, for there was only 
one carriage at the station. The Grange 
looked as wretched^ as unnatural^ as blank 
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as a house always does when the shadow of 
death is brooding over it; the servants 
admitted us with scared faces. The doctor 
came out into the hall to receive Mr. 
Marlowe, and Lady Marlowe, with a white, 
set face, looking twenty years older than 
when I had last seen her, appeared, de- 
scending the stairs behind him. 

"Lord Marlowe is still insensible; we 

fear " said Dr. Mayhew. geatly and 

tenderly, looking with infinite pity into the 
pale face of the only son. He had known 
Mr. Marlowe from his birth, and liked 
him as those only could do who had 
known him in his bright affectionate t)oy- 
hood. 

Mr. Marlowe embraced his mother, and 
hastened upstairs. Hester came forward 
then, her face, her voice, her manner, softly 
and tenderly gentle. 
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'* I may go too ?" she asked, as she kissed 
her mother-in-law. 

" It is very painful," said Lady Marlowe, 
shuddering ; " you can do nothing *' 

'' I shall not be afraid. I am not quite a 
novice at nursing, am I, Dr. Mayhew?^' 
Hester urged. 

" Let her go," said Dr. Mayhew. " She 
is invaluable by a sick bed. Lady Mar- 
lowe." 

They went upstairs; and T, naturally 
unnoticed at such a moment, got out of the 
carriage, saying to the servants that I 
would not go until I knew whether I, too, 
could not be of some use. They showed 
me into the library, and I sat there about 
an hour. At the end of that time I heard 
the carriage drive round to the stables. I 
did not like to interfere, not knowing what 
orders might have been sent out ; I waited 
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alone another hour, and then Hester came 
to me. 

"I have not been able to come down 
before," she said. " Will you wait a little 
longer? do you mind waiting a little 
longer ? I cannot go till I know that I am 
not wanted. The nurse they telegraphed 
for is not come yet, and he is awfully ill. 
But you have had no refreshment?" she 
said, glancing round the room. "The 
servants are extremely distressed; he was 
the kindest of masters. They must have 
forgotten you." She rang the bell, and saw 
me provided, but declined to take anything 
herself. She only stayed long enough after 
that to give me a few particulars. 

" Lady Marlowe is terribly shaken. I 
am sure she ought not to be left. She was 
in the room with him when it happened, 
and she was too unnerved, for some time, to 
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call for assistance. She is quite unable still 
to request or suggest anything. And Mr. 
Marlowe is quite overwhelmed ! I do not 
see how I can go." 

I could see that she was most anxious to 
remain, and yet that she hardly felt at ease 
enough to stay with them unasked. It 
was a sad position. At such a time, who 
would a loving husband wish to be with 
him but a fond wife ; who could geuerally 
be nearer, no daughters existing, than the 
daughter-in-law who had grown up in their 
midst. But things were all unnatural in 
the unfortunate married life of these two. 

She stood a few moments silent, a most 
miserable expression of perplexity and em- 
barrassment upon her face. 

" You will help yourself; you will ask 
for anything you want," she said, starting, 
as the sound of voices and movements up- 
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stairs disturbed for a moment the painful 
quiet of the house. " I will let you know 
directly I see any change/' 

She left the room again, and I remained 
alone for some hours ; so long, that at last 
I fell asleep on the sofa. I was tired, and 
I must have slept for some time ; for I saw, 
on looking at my watch immediately I 
awoke, that it was nearly midnight. The 
house was silent as the grave. I felt most 
uncertain what to do. I had received no 
invitation to remain ; at such a time, of all 
others, I feared to intrude. I rang the 
bell, but no one appeared ; after waiting for 
some time, T crept, very unwillingly, up- 
stairs. I must see Hester, to know what 
she was going to do, and what she desired 

« 

that I should do. I determined to request 
a moment's interview with her, at the 
hands of the first person I should see. I 
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lingered on the stairs some minntes before 
I entered the long gallery on which the 
rooms on the second story open. The first 
door I came to stood ajar ; it was evidently 
the sick-room, for lights burnt low and dim 
there. In a momentary glance I saw that 
Lady Marlowe, Dr. Mayhew, and the old 
housekeeper, Mrs. Gomm, stood at the foot 
of the large four-post bed, in which a still 
figure lay. At the side of it sat Hester, 
administering, with difficulty, it seemed, 
some nourishment. Opposite her knelt a 
form, motionless as that upon the bed; I 
knew by the fair hair it was Mr. Marlowe^ 
though his &ce was closely hidden upon 
the arms stretched out before him upon the 
coverlet. 

I stood only a few moments, feeling 
utterly helpless and embarrassed; then I 
was withdrawing softy, but the rustle of 
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my dress attracted Hester's attention. She 
rose and came out to me. 

" I went down to you two hours ago," 
she said, softly, " but you were asleep, and 
I would not disturb you. Lady Marlowe 
wants us to stay the night ; indeed, Gerald 
could not and would not go. It is an 
awful shock to him; he is so fond of his 
father." 

Her voice broke, and she stopped an in- 
stant. I daresay she thought as I did, that 
the poor boy was watching by the dying 
bed of the only creature belonging to him 
that he cared for in the world. His 
mother's heart had always been in the 
graves of the two elder sons she had 
lost ; fine, big, dark-eyed boys, not like the 
little, puny, fair- haired youngest, who had 
lived. 

" Come and let me see that you are com- 
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fortable," Hester said, recovering herself 
after a minute's pause. " This is your 
room ; your things are taken to it.'* 

She led me to a door a little higher up 
the gallery, looked round it, asked me if 
she could do anything for me, kissed me^ 
and was leaving me, to return to her 
watch. I caught her hand as she turned 
away. 

" My dear,'' I cried, " do not wear your- 
self out. Promise me you will take a little 
rest. Is there nothing I can do ?" 

" I cannot rest ; I could not leave him. 
And I am of use, for, owing they suppose 
to some mistake, the nurse we telegraphed 
for is not come. I think Lord Marlowe 
knows me; he takes nourishment more 
easily from me than from the housekeeper. 
In the morning you shall help us, if help 
be needed; but they have telegraphed for * 
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another nurse. Rest well now, at any rate 
you must want rest/* 

With these words she kissed me again, 
and left me; I wondering what kind of 
wife Florence Marlowe would have made in 
time of sickness or distress. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



GERALD Marlowe's mart. 



The Grange, July hfh. — God has been 
good to me — how infinitely kinder than I 
deserved. In my despair I thought He had 
singled me out for judgment. I cannot 
record here, although no eye but my own 
can ever see these pages, the wild regrets, 
the passionate longings, the insane and im- 
potent rage against my fate, which had 
torn me for days, rending me with a worse 
possession than any which convulsed him 
who was " rent sore" of old. 

Straight from such thoughts as these, I 
was summoned to what I believed was the 
deathbed of the only being on this earth 

15—2 
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who negsrds me now with tenderness — my 
iktiher, who has always shown me the fond 
lore of an indulgent parent, and the frank 
confidence of a friend and eqnal. Pace ta 
frioe with death we see dearly, the vision is 
not beguiled by apolc^tic pretexts. Man 
stands out at that hour the responsible 
master and maker of his fate; no gloss 
throws a glamour over crime, or hoodwinks 
the eye of conscience. Mingled with the 
despair which seized me at the reflection 
that I was being left alone in the worlds 
came this frightftd thought — ^What if it 
wpje myself that was being hurried thus,^ 
guilty, and unrepentant, into the very pre- 
sence of God ? 

But yesterday, thanks be to Heaven, he 
rallied, he showed unmistakable signs of a 
return to consciousness. Dr. Mayhew gives 
us hope. 
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July Ith. — He continues to mend; "faster 
than there could have been any reason to 
anticipate/' says Dr. Mayhew; it seems slow 
enough to my eyes. We shall make no 
attempt to leave. Hester could not be 
4spared, and he seems uneasy unless I too 
am with him. 

July 9th. — Mrs. Galley, the nurse, has 
informed us that she requires an assistant ; 
the duties are too severe for her strength^ 
my father is heavy, and the nights try 
her ; in fact she is " almost wore out," as 
her epigrammatical English expresses it. 
Hester has come out nobly. She repels the 
idea of exposing him to the ministrations of 
another stranger, and has insisted upon 
sharing the night watches with Mrs. 
Galley. That worthy has consented to the 
arrangement, *' if not too much for my good 
lady, which is as 'andy as an 'ired nuss 
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herself/' I am thankful, although most 
unwilling that Hester should thus try her 
strength. Mrs. Galley is most painstaking 
and capable, but my father evidently 
shrinks even from her touch, and we could 
hardly find another nurse as good. He 
seems to have the most implicit dependence 
upon Hester, and to prefer her attendance 
to that of any one else ; perhaps because 
his glance first rested with intelligence upon 
her face. But we must think of her a& 
well as of him. The housekeeper and 
myself are to relieve her and Mrs. GaUey 
on alternate nights. Miss Hampson, un-^ 
fortunately, has been called away, to visit 
a sick friend ; the day tries my mother 
more tLan enough. 

Jidy \Wi. — The amendment continues: 
m^y father is slowly regaining a degree of 
expression and movement, but he need» 
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constant and assiduous care. Far too 
much, I feel, falls upon Hester. I make 
a wretched nurse. I cannot find out by 
instmct, as Hester does, what he wants; 
and I am abominably and inconceivably 
clumsy in execution. Mrs. Gomm is only 
about up to the average of the fussy, stiff, 
important old retainer; my mother is will- 
ing, but she is less apt even than I am. 
Hester is one of the few women it would 
not be unpleasant to have about one when 
one was ill, always supposing our circum- 
stances were different. Hers are none of 
the bustling, over-solicitous ministrations of 
the ordinary female nurse. There is no 
delusion respecting the so-called gentler sex, 
more utterly deceptive — and, Heavens ! is 
not the number of the delusions respecting 
them legion ? — ^than the fallacy that every 
woman is bom a nurse of the ministering 
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angel species. The Teij recollection, for 
instance, of my aunt's worry, fnss, and 
raffle wheneyer she imagines my unde or 
one of the children ill, gives me the 
shudders. I had sooner die than &11 into 
such hands. She is away now, ihank 
Heaven, and so we are spared the danger of 
her ministrations. My ideal hitherto of 
the Elysium of a sick chamber has been 
rooms in college. There you have the oak 
to keep out unwelcome visitors, and the 
noise of the outer world; and you can 
admit any friends whose visits are welcome, 
and command at will the services of a 
quick, handy, unobtrusive hireling, who 
does just what he is wanted to do, but no 
more. I remember fiill well my mother's 
indignation when I had low fever at 
Balliol, and she knew nothing of my danger 
till it was over. 
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Hester is one of the very few nurses who 
might be trusted to act on their own re- 
sponsibility. She is never officious, never 
flustered, but always ready, always quiet, 
always collected; every movement, evi- 
dently, is calculated before she makes it, and 
made as effectually, as deftly, and as gently 
as possible. It requires the coolest of 
ieads, and ttte lightest of hands, and pluck 
and strength unlimited, to make such a sick 
nurse as she is, and it is the very last thing 
that I should ever have imagined her cut 
out for. 

July \^th. — Our position is certainly a 
most extraordinary one, and it becomes 
sometimes embarrassing. My father is re- 
<50vering his powers by sure if slow degrees ; 
my mother, who is always full of business, 
has returned very much to her usual 
routine, and Mrs. Gomm has resumed hers 
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as sapenrisor of the household. Mrs. 
Cbdlej requires, she says, a good deal of 
refreshment and repose ; certainly she takes 
both in plenty. Hester and I, consequently^ 
are often left practically tSte-a-tete for 
hours. I wonder if the time hangs a& 
heavily with her as it does with me ; if she- 
feels, as I do, the singularity and awkward- 
ness of our situation. We might talk, iT 
we had anything to say, for the room is 
immensely large, and there are hours during^ 
which my father lies, wanting nothing, and 
in a comatose state, in which nothing seems 
to disturb him. But conyersation does not 
flow between us at these times, though we 
can talk very well in company of a third 
person. Face to. face thus, tfete-a-t&te, it is. 
difficult to keep up the mask of easy in- 
difierence. She finds some employment in 
a large piece of soft work, knitting, or some 
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such thing. I cannot read, and I have 
nothing to do but to look out of the 
window, or to watch her hands moving 
noiselessly and rapidly among the many 
coloured wools. I do not imagine that she 
can feel any embarrassment, for she sits 
calmly, stolidly silent, hour after hour, that 
odious work making even visible progress. 
I suppose hers is one of those cool, lym- 
phatic, matter of fact natures that take 
everything literally, and as it comes. I am 
her husband, she is my wife ; my father i& 
ill, and we are there to take care of him. I 
can imagine a far worse nurse a much 
tenderer woman. I wonder if it is mere 
duty that makes her watch him thus sedu- 
lously ? or is it real affection and regard for 
him? 

Since my pen traced the last few line* 
I have been thinking and repenting. I 
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did not know it was in me to be spiteful, 
whatever other faults — ^and God knows I 
have plenty — ^I may possess. Why should 
I attempt to blind my eyes to the fact, 
patent as sunlight, that Hester is a good, 
kind, self-sacrificing woman? There can 
be no pleasure in self-immolation, when 
there is no hope of reward, no prospect eyen 
of adequate gratitude ; for my mother takes 
her attentions as a matter of course, and my 
father has been insensible to the most one- 
rous of them. There is nothing attractive 
in performing day after day the thankless 
unobtrusiye routine of a sick nurse's duties. 
If Hester does not care for me — ^and why 
or how should she or could she care for me ? 
— even if the power of loving as I count 
love be not in her — I see that she is 
capable of sfarong regard, of unobfamsive 
self-devotion, of kindly deeds, which must 
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spring from gentle thoughts. When she 
addresses mj father her voice, her manner, 
her looks, are always soft ; Ae has earned her 
liking, for he has always been to her most 
courteous and kind. 

July IStA. — Sitting thus, day after day^ 
opposite Hester, I have various thoughts 
concerning her in my head. I begin to 
think that many men might not call her 
plain, as I have so often done. Her 
complexion is healthy^ though pale ; it is of 
that opaque creamy tint which one sees so 
seldom in England, so often in Italy ; and 
it does not go ill with her dark eyebrowa 
and the colour of her hair. (Though there 
is no beauty in the hair per se ; it is of a 
lustreless tint, and vilely done up. I wish 
she would condescend to be waited on, and 
let that fine lady who is called her maid 
dress her hair.) Then although she is not 
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nearly tall enough, and her figure is too fiill 
for grace, every line is rounded, and her 
hands and arms are beautifully moulded 
and smooth as alabaster. To an eye that 
did not care for colouring there might be 
points of absolute beauty in her. 

July 21*/. — My father is becoming more 
alive to what passes around him, and I can 
see that he begins already to watch and to 
wonder, as his eyes follow Hester and 
myself perpetually during the long hours 
we pass alone with him. I suppose he 
begins to see that there is not that free- 
masonry between us by which the loving 
couple is to be detected ; certainly he never 
sees us betrayed into — 

" Endearing smiles, 
Nor youtlifal dalliance, as beseems 
Fair couple linked in happy nuptial league." 

{The fair to be taken merely as a poetical 
phrase in our case.) 
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If Hester has to speak to me, she speaks 
as if I were her grandfather— and a grand- 
father for whom she had a very distant 
regard — I answer her as if she were some 
great lady upon whom I was making a 
formal call. I almost wish we could sham 
better ; or rather, I wish I could feel more ; 
for more, far more is due to her than I can 
give. The woman who behaves as a loving 
daughter to my father ought to have more 
than cold civility from his only son. But 
I cannot humbug; and I am certain she 
would contemn — even did she tolerate — ^the 
semblance of a cordiality that does not 
exist. 

Jvly 24it/t. — Why the devil could I not 
keep my good resolutions? Why the 
deuce do I ever play the hypocrite? 
Never could there be a worse actor than I 
make. Is it not enough that Hester should 
think me a cold-hearted ungrateful block? 
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There is — or was — ^do necessity that she 
should think me a vile humbug. Last 
night it was her turn to sit up. I stayed 
with them tiU nearly midnight, until she 
had asked me more than once to go to bed. 
I got up at last; I could not sit there^ 
boring her no doubt by my idleness and 
my watchfulness, for ever. By ill luck my 
father was wide awake ; as I stood up his 
eyes turned upon me, and there was in 
them that silent intensity of observation 
which I have already noticed. I said good- 
night to him, kissing him, for I am not 
sure that he can understand words yet, and 
that helpless, motionless state touches me 
beyond expression. I turned then to say good- 
night to Hester, my father's eyes following 
me, and a sudden sense of the ludicrous- 
horrible nature of the situation seized me. 
I could not shake hands merely with my 
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wife by way of evening salutation ; the idea 
that I ought to kiss her took hold of me^ 
and I jrielded to it. I kissed her, and I 
repented my temerity as soon as my lips 
touched her cheek. She said nothing, she 
did nothing, but her face, from her hair to 
her neck, was fired instantly with a blaze of 
vivid scarlet. My father looked from her 
to me with uneasy wonder and perplexity 
speaking in his speechless gaze. 

Furious, I was yet sensible even then of 
the element of bitter farce in the cata- 
strophe ; to be as ashamed of being seen to 
kiss my own wife as if I had been caught 
kissing some one else's. And to feel that 
my wife was outraged, not gratified, by the 
caress! I'll be hanged if I attempt any 
more conjugal amenities. 

July 25iA. — ^We did not meet again till 
one o'clock. Hester was taking her break- 
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fast when I came down to luncheon, for her 
night began after mine ended* There was 
no one in the room, but I fancied she looked 
stand-offish when I made my appearance; 
no donbt 8he wa« afraid I was going to 
repeat the experiment of last night. But I 
took care not to offend. I sat down with a 
mere "Q-ood morning." Beassured, ap- 
parently, she began to inquire how my 
father seemed, and my mother coming in, 
the conversation became general. 
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